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The Educational Screen 


EDITORIAL 


HE recent meeting of the National Academy of 
Visual Instruction, held concurrently with the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Washington, was the most suc 
cessful meeting of the Academy’s twelve years of 
existence. The addresses, demonstrations and discus- 
sions, by eminent speakers who know 

Merger of what it is all about, proved that the 
National 
Organizations from its elemental period when its 
written and spoken literature consisted 


visual movement has graduated at last 


chiefly of truisms and platitudes, endlessly repeated. 
We propose for burial such classics as “seeing is be- 
lieving’”’ and “the eye is the shortest path to the brain”. 

Further, at Washington was taken what should 
prove the greatest step forward to date in the advance 
of the visual movement. By wise and unanimous ac- 
tion, the two national organizations previously occupy- 
ing the visual field were merged into one, and it a per- 
manent department of the National Education Associa- 
tion. We are pleased to present below a full account 
of those two significant days, written by Ellsworth C. 
Dent, formerly Secretary of the National Academy of 
Visual Instruction and now Secretary of the newly 
formed Department of Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


E now take immense satisfaction in announc- 

ing another merger—of the two magazines 

which have been serving this field with more 

or less duplication of effort. Such a move was men- 

tioned at Washington as a possibility; detailed ar- 
rangements have been rapidly completed since. 

Beginning with the next (April) issue, THe Epuca- 

TIONAL SCREEN (monthly) and VisuAL INSTRUCTION 

News (bi-monthly) will be combined into 

Merger of a single monthly magazine, to cover an 

the Two even larger total field than was previously 

Magazines covered by the two magazines together 

and to serve that field more effectively. 

For a time at least, the magazine will continue to ap- 

pear as THE EpucaTIONAL SCREEN, combined with 

VisuaL Instruction News. All current subscriptions 

to either magazine will of course be fulfilled by the 

combined publication. 

This combination is not a matter of mere nomencla- 

ture. It means economy in printing costs and overhead 

which will permit more expenditure toward steady 


improvement of the magazine. It means an increased 
producing staff which will ensure greater working 
efficiency. It means a perfected advertising medium, 
a perfected medium of exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion, which will be invaluable to all sides of the visual 


field—commercial, educational, social, ecclesiastic. 


Besides numerous plans for expansion and improve- 
ment in contents and appearance, the new arrangement 
adds at once to the staff Mr. Ellsworth C. Dent, well 
known founder and editor of VisuAL INSTRUCTION 
News, as Manager of the new magazine: and an Edi 


torial Board to be selected from the newly formed 
Department of Visual Instruction of the National Edu- 
cation Association. We are confident that this move, 
following immediately upon the significant merging of 
the national organizations, creates a situation greatly 


to be desired—a single magazine for a unified visual 
field. 


NELSON L. Gri 


The Washington Meeting 


HE January issue carried an announcement of 
plans for the meeting of the National Academy 
of Visual Instruction which was held in Wash 
on February 23-24, 1932. 


gram as announced was followed closely and the 


ington, D. C The pro 
meeting was generally accorded to be the most 


successful in the history of the Academy. 


The majority of the discussions presented were cen- 
tered around the theme of teacher training for visual 
instruction and many suggestions were given by those 
who took part in the discussions. The general discus- 
sions of teacher training were preceded by the presen- 
tation of an agenda which presented various problems 
and invited discussion. ‘These discussions were car- 
ried throughout the meetings on Tuesday, February 23 
and were reviewed briefly by Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton 
at the fourth session, Wednesday morning, February 
24, | 

The breakfast meeting on Wednesday morning in- 
cluded some unusually interesting reports of develop 
ments during the past year with some prediction of 
possible future trends. 


The business meeting was started Wednesday morn 


ing at 11:00 o'clock but it was necessary to postpone 
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the election of othcers ind other parts oft the meeti! 
until after the luncheon meeting. Thx 
those who attended the luncheon meeti: yr remained 


the business session. 


The most important outcome of the business sessi 


was the final approval o 
National Academy of Visual Instruction 
partment of Visual Instruction of the National Educa 


tion Association. (he two organizations have 


Wee 
working parallel to each other since 1923 and the ver 
existence of the two smaller organizations has cause 


general confusion among those who might have be 
interested in jomMing rie or the othe 1 1 has peel 


found that many maintained membership 


nizations and that the majority of these have beet 
wondering why the two organizations existed. It 
not necessary to consider the history of the organiza 


tions in order to determine the origin of the two for 


that is of no great importance to us at present. It 
important that there is now but one outstanding visu 
instruction organization in the United States and th 
organization is the result of the merger of the tw 


which existed formerly. 


The new organization shall be known as the Visual 
Instruction Department of the National Education As 
sociation combined with the National idemy of Vis 
ual Instruction. It is quite probable that rather length 
name will be shortened at sometime in the future but 
it was considered advisable to have both names appear 
until the identity of the individual groups becomes of 
Perhaps the name is rather 


unimportant after all and the test of the merger will b 


very little or no value. 


the activities attempted and carried through by the 


new organization. 


Membership 


Membership in the combined Department and Acad- 
emy will be open to anyone who may be interested in 
the use of visual aids to instruction in schools, indus 
trial organizations, churches, or other non-theatrical 
groups. 


$2.00 for the year and this includes the publications of 


The cost of individual membership is but 


the Department and the Academy as they have been 
offered in the past. This is really a reduction of one 
half in the cost of membership in as much as the 
former cost of membership in the Academy has been 
$3.00 and the membership fee to the Department has 
been $1.00. It is understood, of course, that all those 
who apply for membership in the merged organization 
shall become members of its National Education 


Association, which is the parent organization. 


It is planned that a special membership, including 
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three copies of each of the publications shall be offered 
to schools at an annual fee of $3.00. One copy of 
these publications could go to the superintendent or 
principal, one copy to the person in charge of the visual 
nstruction program, and the third copy to the school 


1 
+ } 


or teachers’ library tor reference. 


nstitutional, cont1ibuting and life membership shall 

iin the same as for the Academy in the past. Insti- 
tutional membership embraces those organizations 
vhich are interested in the distribution of visual aids 
nong schools, such as University Extension Divi- 
sions, State Departments of Education, Museums, and 
the like. The annual fee for such membership is $15.00. 


Contributing membership is offered to afford an 
opportunity for commercial organizations, individuals 
and others to assist the Department of Visual Instruc- 


tion financially. The suggested contribution is $25.00 


annually and in exchange for this contribution, special 
rates are quoted on advertising space in the various 
publications of the Department. The saving in the 
cost of advertising will more than offset the contribut- 
ing membership fee if space is used in each of the 
pu ications. 

Life membership shall be offered at a fee of $50.00 
and life members will be entitled to the same priv- 
ileges as those extended to active members. Special 
rates for life membership will be made to those who 
maintain membership in the Academy or in the De- 
partment over a period of ten years or more. The in- 
come from life memberships will be placed in trust 
and the earnings only will be used to promote the work 
of the Department. It is expected that in this way a 
sizable endowment can be built in the future. 


Publications 


In the past members of the Academy have re- 
ceived without charge the EDUCATIONAL SCREEN and 
VisuaL INstrucTIoN News, which are monthly and 
bi-monthly publications. In addition they have re- 
ceived the annual directory service, announcements 
of meetings, reports of research, etc., as they may 
have been available for distribution. Members of 
the Department of Visual Instruction have received 
very little due to the fact that the small income 
from members has not been sufficient to cover the 
cost of a regular publication. 

At the last session, on Wednesday afternoon, an- 
nouncement was made of the contemplated merging 
of the EpuCATIONAL SCREEN and VISUAL INSTRUC- 
TION NEws into a single magazine to serve the 


(Continued on page 84) 
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The Educational Screen 


The Administration of a City Department 


of Visual Aids 


HE administration of a department of visual aids 

is concerned with the policies of the department, 

and in general with carrying out, according to 
the accepted plan of organization, the many and varied 
functions of the department. It is, also, concerned 
with the duties and qualifications of the various mem- 
bers of the personnel and with the rules and regula- 
tions governing the operation of the department. 


In order to administer effectively the department, 
the status of the department in relation to other de- 
partments in the school system should be clearly de- 
fined. This will prevent any mistaken ideas as to the 
purpose and place of a department of visual aids in 
the school system. The department of visual aids 
should be a separate division of the school system 
under the direct supervision of the superintendent of 
schools. The department should have the power to 
formulate and enforce such policies, rules, and regu 
lations as are necessary for the efficient functioning 
of the department. Such policies, rules, and regula 
tions, however, should be subject to the approval of 
the superintendent. The relation of the department 
to other departments in the school system should be 
one of wholehearted co-operation for the mutual bene 
fit of all concerned with the educational system. The 
department should co-operate with any and all teach- 
ers, supervisors, directors, and others engaged in the 
advancement of education. The department should 
also co-operate with such organizations, outside the 
school system, who may be interested in furthering 
the cause of education or in the progress of the public 
school system. 


The duties and qualifications of the various members 
of the personnel is another important phase of ad- 
ministration. The personnel of a department varies 
both in the number of members and in the duties of 
the members, depending upon the size of the depart- 
ment. It is obvious that the duties of certain mem- 
bers of the staff will overlap each other in different 
departments. It is necessary for one person to as- 
sume responsibility for several positions in the small- 
Editor’s Note: This article is the third and final in the 

series based on a master’s thesis entitled “The Organiza- 
tion, Functions, and Administration of a City Depart- 
ment of Visual Aids.” The first and second articles ap- 
peared in the January and February issues. 


ARNOLD W. REITZE 


er departments which are separate positions in the 
larger departments. The title of director is usually 
given to the person in charge of the department. Th 
director is head of the department and under him all 
the other members of the staff perform their duties 
He is usually directly responsible to the superinten 
dent for the organization, functions, and administra 
tion of the department. The duties of the director 
are many and varied, but, like other executives, h« 
delegates the actual performance of the minor or 
highly technical duties to his subordinates. For this 
reason, only the duties of the director are discussed 
in detail. Mr. Frederick Dean McClusky in the Jun 
ior-Senior High School Clearing House for Decem 
ber 1930 has given a rather comprehensive list of the 


duties of a director. His list 1S as follows: 


(1) He must keep in touch with the sources of ne 


material. 


(2) He must wisely select, construct, or reconstruct 
material with reference to its place in the cur 
riculum and arrange for its classification and 
entry into a catalogue. 

(3) He must interview teachers, principals, and 


others who wish to consult him with respect 
to visual aids. 

(+) He must administer the routine of his depart 
ment, making certain that orders are filled with 
dispatch and smoothness, that records are kept, 
and that materials are sent out in good condi 


tion. 


cn 


He must follow up breakage and delays 

transportation. 

(6) He must supervise the use that is being made 
of the material. 

(7) He must help teachers and others plan special 
exhibits. 

(8) He must make tabular studies of the extent of 
service. 

(9) He must arrange for the proper advertisement 
of available material in terms of catalogues, 
lists, and the like. 

(10) He must prepare carefully worded rules and 

regulations covering the use of materials which 

will conform to local ordinances, school-board 


regulations, and other laws affecting their use. 
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(11) He must prepare or arrange for the prepara 
tion of lesson plans, digests, lectures, and other 
teaching helps to accompany the exhibits, slides 
pictures, films, and other visual aids 

(12) He must render a report at stated intervals 

to his superiors. 

While this list is by no means an exhaustive one, 
it does show clearly the many and varied duties of 
director. Other members of the staff of a department 
of visual aids are: assistant director, secretary, book 
ing clerk, projectionist, shipping clerk, file clerk, filn 
repairman, slide custodian, photographer, laboratory) 
assistant, model builder, and delivery man. Some o1 
all of these persons are desirable, depending upon the 
size of the department. 

The enumeration of the many duties of a director 
of a department of visual aids should serve to call 
attention to the training and qualifications of the pet 
son selected for this position. In the article of M1 
McClusky previously quoted there is also a list ot 
the qualifications and training desirable for a director 
This list is as follows: 

(1) Thorough experience and training in the tecl 
nique of teaching. 

(2) Experience and training in educational admin 
istration and supervision. 

(3) Training in the art and science of photography 
and training in making slides, charts, and posters 
in order to judge more intelligently the quality 
of the material proposed for collections 

(4) Training in the preparation and care of museum 
exhibits. 


Knowledge in handling projection apparatus and 


wa 


other mechanical appliances commonly used in 
visual education. 

(6) Training in handling people 

(7) Training and experience in preparing catalogues 
reports, etc., in which the work of the depart 
ment is described. 


Another important phase of administration 1s_ th 


formulation of the necessary rules and regulations 


governing the operation of the department. In ge 


eral, such rules and regulations should be inclusive 


and vet flexible enough to meet any situation whicl 
mav arise. However, while the rules governing the 


department should be inclusive, the rules concerning 


the borrowing of visual aids by the teachers should 


be as simple and brief as possible. This desirable 
: q ] 7199149 ] 7 
in order to prevent teachers from becoming discou 

aged in borrowing material, due to an elaborate set 01 


rules. The rules governing the department can onl: 


be formulated after a careful study of state laws and 


local ordinances concerning the use of visual materi: 
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lf it is the policy of the department to loan certain 
of the material to outside organizations, it is well to 
draw up a separate set of rules for the use of material 
by such organizations. A suggested set of rules cover- 
ing the points which are common to most departments 
is presented in this article. This set of rules, how- 
ever, 1s only suggestive and it may be altered to meet 
iny conditions of a given school system. 


Rules and Regulations of the Department 
of Visual Aids 
General 

|. Material must be used only in apparatus or pro- 
jectors which have been placed in the school by 
the department or which have been approved by 
the department. 

2. Kquipment belonging to the department shall not 
be removed from a building except by the depart- 
ment or upon a special order of the department. 

5. Material or equipment damaged through careless- 
ness will be charged to the school. 

+. Only films obtained through or from the depart- 

ment are to be used in projectors of the depart- 

ment. 

Material may be seen and inspected at anytime 

during office hours at the visual aids center. 

6. Suggestions regarding the improvement of any 
phase of the work of the department are always 


welcome. 


Ordering 

|. Consult catalogs and lists on file with the principal. 

2. Consult the teacher in charge of visual aids in your 
school for additional information. 
Place all orders on a regular requisition form. 

+. Order all material by exact catalog title and num- 
ber 

Use a separate requisition form for each date. 

6. Use a separate requisition form for each type of 
aid. 

/. Material may be kept for one week only. It can 
be reordered at a later date. 


S. Requests for material are filled in order of re- 
ceipt. Place your orders well in advance. Ma- 
terial may be ordered for a full term. 

| 


Material not delivered is temporarily not on hand. 
“fe 


lt wanted later it should be reordered. 

Delivery 
\ll material will be delivered on a certain day each 
week. The previous week’s material will be col- 
lected at the same time. If a delivery day comes 
on a holiday, the truck will call one day earlier. 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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The Educational Screen 


Cinematography at the University 


of South Dakota 


N ENGINEER’S Day, spring of 1929, a Pathé 

News cameraman was obtained to take news 

pictures of famous aviators present at Ver- 
million, activities at the airport, also pictures of a 
class of girls dancing in the outdoor theatre. These 
pictures were shown nationally by the Pathé News 
Release and various favorable comments were re- 
ceived by the executive head of the University, and 
by the writer in capacity of Chairman of the commit- 
tee on aeronautics at the University. 


During the early spring of 1930 the writer started 
taking motion pictures of various campus activities 
at the University with his personally owned Filmo 70 
camera. The pictures thus taken were shown to vari- 
ous University executives with the idea in mind of 
proving to them the possibilities of 16 mm. motion pic- 
tures in connection with the training of athletes, record 
of events, record of campus activities and personalities, 
visual education, and last but not least, good publicity 
and advertising for the University. 

Enough enthusiasm was aroused by these initial ef- 
forts to get the executives to allow enough money for 
the local recording of our 1930 Engineer’s Day airport 
activities on standard film. We are indebted to the 
unselfish and efficient co-operation of Lynn’s Photo 
Finishing, Inc., of Sioux City for the success of that 
venture which resulted in a most interesting picture 
of not only airport activities, girl’s glider event, etc., 
but also of the annual inspection of the University 
R. O. T. C. Corps, visiting high school groups, and 
important individual guests. 


For the initial showing of this picture a dinner was 
arranged to which the executives of the University, 
executives of the various University departments, ath- 
letic directors and coaches were invited. The outcome 
of that dinner and premier showing was the purchase 
of a camera with a complete set of lenses, Kodacolor 
attachment, projector, screen, and minor accessories. 

With the arrival of this equipment, the writer en- 
thusiastically devoted himself to the job of co-operat- 
ing with all departments in the taking of various pic- 
tures which could be used by the Alumni Secretary 
on his summer visits to various groups over the state. 


The success of these first pictures, taken as a pub- 


R. V. NEWCOMB 


Director, Motion Picture Activities 


licity measure, was very marked. The following fall 
was a most busy one for the self-appointed director 
of motion picture activities at the University. Con 
tinual calls came from the athletic department for the 
taking of slow motion pictures for football training 
—in tackling, blocking, running and scrimmage. Pic 
tures at speed of 32 frames per second were taken of 
all the football games played and then projected before 
the football men and coaches. When the coach pointed 
out errors made by various players, there was no 
argument. The player at fault could himself see both 
cause and remedy. 

Pictures were taken in the various Schools and Col- 
leges of the University depicting subject matter and 
advantages of courses offered. The so-called director 
of motion picture activities was besieged with requests 
for co-operation and the matter of his obtaining suf- 
ficient sleep soon became an acute problem. The call 
for inside pictures developed incandescent lighting 
troubles which were first met by the director’s per- 
sonally owned battery of three one-thousand watt unit, 
incandescent lights, and 150 feet of No. 8 stage cable. 


With the winter came basket ball, boxing and swim- 
ming. Slow motion pictures were made and used in 
the training for these sports. In the spring came track 
and the usual interesting campus events and activities. 
Titles were made by the use of a standard titling out- 
fit (white metal letters) and a large specially con- 
structed blackboard with surface finish of cork. 

$y this time the students had become interested in 
“movies”. At every event they would see the camera 
man taking these moving pictures, and were most 
anxious to see the pictures projected; perhaps mainly 
because they wanted to see themselves in the movies. 
They became interested in motion picture technique 
and besieged the self-appointed director with questions 
concerning equipment, costs, exposure, angles, etc. 
To bed at 2:30 A. M., up at 7:00 A. M., civil engineer- 
ing classes all morning, then after lunch out with the 
camera until dinner, perhaps some inside shots in the 
evening, then editing and making titles until 2:30 A. 
M. Such was the daily program and something had to 
be done about it. The happy idea then occurred. Why 
not combine the need for technical help with the desire 
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on the part of numerous students to leat ibout 


tion pictures? 


A plan was carried to the President whereby 
course in cinematography might be otfered at the | 
versity. The course as originally outlined was 


follows: 


CINEMATOGRAPHY. Lecture 1 hour, laborato1 
three hours as assigned. No prerequisite. Labe 
ratory fee $5.00 per credit hour. Two semesters , 


credit hours each semester. 
Topical Outline 


) Motion Picture Machinery 

) Taking the Picture 

) Projection 

Titles 

) Cutting, Editing, Splicing 

) Lighting and Exposure 

) Composition 

8) Optical Science 

9) History of Motion Pictures 

(10) Evolution of Film 

(11) Processing 

(12) The Story 

(13) Location and Sets 

(14) Motion Picture Make-up 

(15) Color Rendition 

(16) Sound in Motion Pictures 

(17) Trick Work 

(18) Motion Pictures as an Educational Medium 
(19) Motion Pictures as an Advertising Medium 


SIO Un & GW RQ — 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


The writer believed that the course as outlined be 
longed in the Engineering College because of mechan 
ics involved, lighting problems, sound, color, etc 
However our Dean objected to such a course in the 
Engineering College so the College of Arts and Sci 
ence immediately grabbed on and placed it under th 
Journalism department. 

This idea of a Course in Cinematography was passed 
upon favorably by the Board of Regents and accord 
ingly advertised in the University Catalog under the 
department of Journalism. 

During the summer the writer was engaged by th 
South Dakota State Game and Fish Commission to 
take motion pictures of South Dakota Wild Fowl 
especially showing their nesting habits. The under 
lying theme of these pictures was conservation of vir 
gin nesting grounds for birds. 

Our initial registration in cinematography last fall 
was ten. One of this number, Mr. G. Leslie Coope: 
had had previous experience with Universal and w 
found his ability and enthusiasm to be most helpfu 
in putting across the course. 


1 
| 


voted to the 


The early part of the semester was d 


mechanics of motion pictures, the different types and 
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makes of equipment. This was followed by lectures 
on lenses and proper exposure. Our laboratory system 
consisted of requiring so many feet of exposed film 
per week from each student. Results would then be 
criticised with regard to exposure, angle and composi 
tion. ‘To begin with, greatest stress was placed upon 
proper exposure, then when the student began to get 
the idea, camera angles were explained, then composi- 
tion. 

During these early weeks we were also working on 
the development of lighting equipment for use in 
taking inside pictures. We stuck to our 1000 watt in- 
candescent units and built six such units with 15-inch 
white enameled reflectors and adjustable height stands. 
lwo 100-foot cables No. 6, were made with 60 ampere 
clips on one end and removable 6 gang box on the 
other. These cables were also arranged so that they 
could be plugged together and one long cable of 200 
feet formed. It was soon found that spot lights were 
necessary for high lighting effects so two incandescent 
spots were added to the equipment. 

With this equipment we could now take almost any 
sort of an inside shot so instruction was started on 
artificial lighting. General lighting, molding light, 
high lights, depth by lighting, lighting key, etc., were 
discussed and tried out by actual picture taking. 

\bout this time the proprietor of the “Varsity,” 
who runs a large soda fountain where the students 
gather on date nights to eat ice cream and to dance, 
suggested that he might pay for all costs if we would 
write, cast and shoot an advertising picture for him, 
the purpose of which would be to bring him in more 
business. 

\ continuity was immediately prepared entitled 
“Date Night” and which was accepted. It was first 
necessary to make various screen tests of numerous 
actors and actresses. We found out something about 
screen tests. Screen tests are a most admirable way 
to interest potential fans in the movie game. Screen 
tests also furnish excellent laboratory experience to 
student directors, cameramen, electricians and actors. 
Regardless whether we are working on a production 
or not we now carry on screen tests at regular stated 
periods each week, and we never lack for new material. 

It might be mentioned here that all films used by 
the students are paid for by the laboratory fees col- 
lected in the course. All pictures taken on this film 
is property of the University so that the University 
now obtains its pictures for record and publicity with- 
out cost 

Che picture “Date Night” is now completed(400 ft.) 
and we are proud of it. The shooting of this picture 


(Concluded on page 91) 
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The Educational Screen 


Units of Instruction for Teacher 


Training Courses (No. 3) 


How are Lenses Used in Projection? 


(\) To what extent is knowledge of different kinds 
of lenses useful in understanding the operation 
of projectors? 

The subject of projection of light rays through 

We found 

that focal length of a lens or combination of lenses 


lenses was introduced in a preceding unit. 


determines the size of the image on the screen. Since 
many teachers who use projectors have not majored 
in physical science, it hardly seems necessary to go 
too far into the mathematics of formulas for lenses. 
A working knowledge of the principal parts of a ster- 
eopticon is essential however, if teachers are to use 
projectors intelligently. We shall study the construc- 
tion of the stereopticon, and then make a few simple 
measurements of focal lengths, and object and image 
distances. 
(B) How can visual aids be used in the study of this 
unit ? 

A class in visual education, to be consistent and 
practice what it is advocating, will make liberal use 
of visual aids, with every lesson. The subject of 
lenses can best be studied by use of (a) lenses, pre 
ferably combinations of lenses taken from projectors, 
(b) the Spencer set of glass slides on construction 
and use of the stereopticon, and (c) the motion pic 
ture films, Eyes of Science and Lenses. (See “Visual 
Aids,” for this unit.) The following discussion is 
intended to accompany the Spencer slides, Nos. 11 to 
20 inclusive, and is a condensation of the directions 
issued with the slides. 





Author’s Note: Many useful suggestions are being 
received concerning Units 1 and 2 of this series, which 
appeared in the January and February issues of THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, It is hoped that publication of 
these specimen units will provide a basis for discus- 
sion as to what we should include in our teacher-train 
ing courses in visual education. Copies of the complete 
list of topics of forty-five units, now in use in several 
Pennsylvania colleges, are being sent to those who 
request them. The units on projection, only, are being 
published in this series. No. 4 of the series, next 
month, will be on the problem: “What Facts About 
Electricity Are Important in Projection?” 











L. PAUL MILLER 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna. 


(C) What are conver and concave lenses? 

Double convex lenses bring the light rays passing 
through them to a point, while double concave lenses 
diverge the rays. (Slide 11.) 

(D) What are condenser lenses. 

Large glass condensers, placed a short distance in 
front of the light bulb, gather the light rays and bring 
them to a focus on the glass slide, film slide, or opaque 
object to be projected. (Slide 12. ) 

(E) What are objective lenses 

Objective lenses are combinations of lenses, smaller 
in diameter than the condenser lenses, which are placed 
at the point of focus, in front of the glass slide o1 
film slide, for the purpose of increasing definition 
(Slide 13.) 

(F) Where is the slide placed, with reference to the 
lenses? 

‘The slide is placed just in front of the condensers, 
so that all of the light will pass through it. After 
passing through the slide, the light rays pass through 
the objective lenses, the upper rays going to the lowe1 
part of the screen, and the lower rays to the upper 


part. Since the slide is always placed in the stereopti 


IMAGE 
SLIDE - 
<a { ||| wie 
L [i a Pm. | 
LiGHT ~~ AND — | 
SOURCE : y 





CONDENSERS 
SCREEN 


Slide is placed directly in Front 
of condensers and image resulting 
ls inverted. 


(Courtesy Spencer Ler Ce 


con inverted, the image on the screen will be right side 
up. The image is as many times as large as the slide, 
as the distance from the objective lenses to the screen 
is times the distance from slide to lenses. (Slide 14.) 
(G) What is the purpose of the concave mirro) 

The concave mirror, behind the lamp, reflects ad 
ditional rays of light through the condensers. (Slide 


ro.) 
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(H) What are the essential parts of a stereopticon? 
Record, in the written summary, the essential parts 
of a stereopticon, from the back of the machine to 


the front. (Slide 16. 





A=Concave Mirror D= Slide 
B= Light Source. E= Objective. 
C=Condensers. 


( | ) What LS the CONSTVU fon ot dil ¢ ad Dy yjector 


In the glass slide and film slide projectors, as wel 


as in motion picture projectors which we shall stud 
later, the light passes through the object to be pro 
jected on the screen. In the projector for opaque ob 
jects, such as post-cards, photographs, etc., it is neces 


sary to reflect the light from the object, an 
the light rays through objective lenses to the screet 
The lamp and concave mirror are placed at the sid 
of the object, at an angle, and the rays of light fro 
the object strike a mirror placed at a 45 degree angi 
and are then reflected through the lenses, which pri 


ject them on the screen. (Slide 18.) 


Verbal Aids 


Enlow, E. R., “Optics of the Projector,” THE Epuca 
TIONAL SCREEN, V :453-456. October, 1926. 

“About Lenses”, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

“Directions for Using Spencer Slides for Teaching the 
Construction and Use of the Stereopticon”, Spen 


cer Lens Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Manual, accompanying the film, “Lenses”, 
Eastman Teaching Films, Rochester, N. Y. . 

Elementary physics text-books. 

\dd: 

Visual Aids 

Lenses taken from projectors used in class. 

Glass slides on construction and use of stereopticon, 
slides 11 to 20 inclusive, Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, 
a # 

Motion picture film, Eyes of Science (Free) Bausch 

1d Lomb ¢ a il Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Motion picture film, Lenses (Sale) Eastman Teaching 
Films, Rochester, N. Y. The Eastman film, Opti- 
cal Instruments, may also be used here. It is listed 
again as a visual aid, in a later unit. 


Individual Practice 
Constructing a homemade opaque projector. 
Finding focal lengths of objective lenses taken from 
projectors. Measure the distance from the lens, 
or approximate center of a combination of lenses, 
to a white card on which a distinct image appears 


stant object. Record result below. 


















Written Summary 


Principal parts of a stereopticon, from 


Focal length of objective lens: (f)... 


Distance from glass slide to lens, in projector: (Do)... 
Distance from lens to screen, when image is sharp: (Di) 


To find the reciprocals of (f) focal length, (Do) 


from lens, _— each of the three numbers into 1. 


Add: 


ie back of the 


The reciprocal of (f) 


Add: 
Optical Essentials 
for Opaque Projection. 
“St = 
fi | VA | 
| 
| aE REFLECTOR 
I \| | 
i 
} | 
MIRROR / / | 
/ | ae 
/ | : LIGHT 
/ SOURCE 
OBJECT 
(Courtesy, Spencer Lens Co.) 
mactine tp the fromt. O08 i. .0s. ass pa 0s seus Penwoues 


listance of object from lens, and (Di) distance of image 


has what relation to the reciprocals of 
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FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES | 


The aim of this new department is to keep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 
increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 











Farm Bureau Film Activities 


Largest purveyor of rural motion picture entertain- 
ment in America is the latest claim of the Motion Pic- 
ture Division of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, based on the fact that 1,435 county Farm Bureaus 
representing every section of the country during 1931 
made regular use of Official Farm Bureau photoplays. 
Even greater circulation-is assured for this year with 
the announcement that from now on all the Bureau's 
motion pictures can be obtained absolutely free by 
county Farm Bureaus. Groups outside the Farm Bu- 
reau organization are required to pay actual transpo1 


tation costs. 


During 1931, in 5,898 showings, more than 541,648 
persons saw Farm bureau films at community meet 
ings held in rural schools, town halls, country churches, 
private homes, outdoor natural theatres and in other 
rural gathering places. In addition, countless hun- 
dreds of others saw them in vocational agriculture 
classes, women’s meetings, country churches and 4-H 
Club meetings. In some instances, they were used by 
rural ministers as the texts for Sunday evening ser- 
mons. 


Farm Bureau movies are made by the Farm Bureau 
for farm folks. 


picture experts in developing just the right sort of 


Years have been spent by motion 


stories and casts, guaranteed to please farm people. 
Real actors and actresses are employed because it is 
felt that professional artists can act more like farmers 
before the camera than farmers can themselves. Sce- 
narios are prepared by experienced motion picture dra- 
matists and directed by professional directors, famous 
for their ability to create interesting and entertaining 
educational films, with a “farm slant.” In some in- 
stances, it is necessary to have a real farm character 
play a part. 

Most of the scenes for the Farm Bureau films are 
“shot” in Oak Park, Ill., where the Atlas Educational 
Film Co. has its studio. Often, however, it is neces 
sary to find a location in a typical Farm Bureau coun 
ty. Still other times, especially in the winter months, 
when exteriors are difficult, cast and crew are moved 
to a southern state. Long-distance “location trips” 
have been made to Washington, D. C., New York City, 
Menominee Indian Reservation near Shawano, Wis., 


Kansas wheat fields and other points. On the studio 
floor, African jungle scenes, world war battle fields 
and difficult foreign locations have been duplicated. 


\ll official A. F. B. F. Motion Pictures are produced 
with the primary objective of selling new Farm Bu 
reau memberships and heightening the interest of 
members in the Farm Bureau. At the same time, they 
present educational and entertaining features for 
farmers which are generally not obtainable in the reg 
ular theatrical releases. They are decidedly not the 
lecture type. Each tells a real dramatic story, packed 
with romance, comedy and other necessary attributes 
to a good photoplay. In each picture is demonstrated 
some Farm Bureau project, ranging from sewing and 
cooking for farm women to a picturization of the or 
ganization of a live stock shipping association and 
other kindred subjects. 

In several instances, radio versions of Farm Bureau 
films have been broadcast over the entire National 
Broadcasting Co. network so that countless thousands 
who have never seen a Farm Bureau movie are never- 
theless familiar with the stories told in them, and ac 


quainted with actors who appear in them. 


With the present vogue in the theatrical world of 
featuring newspaper stories, the Farm Bureau was not 
to be outdone and has just released a photoplay under 
the title Deadline, in which the heroine is a girl re 
porter on a country weekly. Through her efforts, cou 
pled with the county Farm Bureau's activity, city pro 
moters are foiled in their attempt to force an expens 
ive highway through the county in preference to ade 
quate secondary roads for the farmers. 

Co-operating with the American Farm Bureau Fed 
eration in the production of motion pictures are many 
outstanding commercial and industrial firms and in 
stitutions. 

At present eleven Farm Bureau photoplays are in 
circulation. In the past, all of them have been printed 
on standard size 35 mm. film, but with the increased 
use of 16 mm. projectors, all of the newer productions 
\ll of the 


stories are two reels long so that they take only one 


are also available in the smaller size film. 


half hour to project, which is said to be just about the 
right length for a community meeting entertainment 


feature. 
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Baseball Short Features 


Universal Pictures has decided to release its new 


Christy Walsh All-America Sport Reels, featuring 


Babe Ruth, immediately instead of waiting for the 
baseball season proper. In this series of five, the Kin 


of Baseball is shown in a character that he likes be 


of all—the idol of Young America. He plays ball 


with the “kids” of the neighborhood and teaches then 
not only something of the fine art of ball playing 
the finer art of manliness and the ethics of goo 
sportsmanship. 

The first picture in the series, Slide, Babe, S 
shows Ruth dropping off a transcontinental train 
ing a stop to play ball with two teams of kids rie 
gives them a couple of pointers on the pastime 
knocks a home run and races for his train 

In the second, Just Pals, the famous batte1 


an orphan asylum to umpire a game between a visit 


ing team and the orphans. This feature has more o 
pathos, and a more thoughtful pointing out of tl 
ethics of sports. Perfect Control is other demo 
stration of expert baseball to the orphat isvlum ch 
dren. 

Ruth coaches a girl’s team in /’a rves and put 


them through the fine points of the game, as he shoy 
them how to wind up, how to hold the ball, batti 
position, catching without losing balance, and how 
tag a runner at second base. Over the Fence con 
pletes the group of five 

This series should appeal particularly to the juve 
element and should prove ideal material for Junio1 


Shows and Children’s Matinees. They should also be 


of interest to baseball fans, for their demonstratio1 
of the science of baseball in all of its departments, a1 
the general public, who will find them novel and e1 


tertaining. 


Vitaphone Issues “Oberammergau” 


A short subject which is of particularly timely 
terest during Lent, has been released by Vitaphone 


It is called Oberammergau, and is one of the E. M 


Newman series of “Travel Talks.’ The entire reel 


is devoted to the ‘Passion Play,” which is staged every 
ten years in the little town of Oberammergau in South 
ern Germany. In the film are shown the natives wl 
have played the various roles in the past in “The Pas 
sion Play.””. Mr. Newman, in his dialogue, reveals th 
very interesting fact that all inhabitants of Oberam 
mergau have but one ambition in life, and that is to 
be selected for a role in the play that the village ha 
] 


staged every decade for the past 300 years. Boys an 


girls permit their hair to grow in order to be ready 
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when the call for candidates comes. Here in this little 
village, the men wear their hair and beards as in the 
biblical days. All waiting and hoping for a part in the 


‘Passion Play. 


University Plans Film Production 


lhe development of Montezuma’s Daughter, a mo- 
tion picture based on early Mexican history, will be 
one of the Spring projects of the newly-organized 
cinema laboratory at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. ‘The filming will be under the direction of Dr. 
Boris V. Morkovin, a member of the advisory board 
of the National Committee for the Study of Social 
Values in Motion Pictures established by the Payne 
foundation of New York. 

Dr. Morkovin, who has been lecturing on the social 
nd psychological aspects of the motion pictures at 
the university for two years, believes that educational 
nstitutions cannot afford to remain aloof from such 

powerful instrument of social control as the photo- 
ay, which, he asserts, shapes the minds of adults and 
children everywhere as possibly nothing else in the 
history of civilization has. He has enlisted the as- 
sistance of several Hollywood studios, of professors 
of history, architecture, English, physical education, 
usic and anthropolgy, and of Mr. Francisco Guate, 
an Aztec Indian, in the filming of Montezuma’s 


Kelvinator Produces Sound Moving Picture 


very Kelvinator distributor, dealer and salesman 
throughout the United States will be taken on a trip 
through the company’s Detroit and Grand Rapids 
plants, and be shown the many manufacturing, assem- 
bly and inspection operations in the building of an 
electric refrigerator, by means of a four-reel sound 
motion picture recently completed by the Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Company of Detroit. The film is con- 
sidered valuable from an educational standpoint in 
depicting the methods used in building electric refrig- 
erators. 

lhe Kelvinator Corporation, in preparing for a 1932 
increase in business, consider this use of a sound mo- 
tion picture as the most effective method of carrying 
out the phase of their promotional activity which has 
to do with educating the distributor, dealer and sales- 
man as to Kelvinator quality and manufacturing 
inethods. ‘The picture is now being shown at distribu- 
tor and dealer meetings conducted by factory officials 
and field men in various parts of the country. 

\t its beginning, H. W. Burritt, Vice-President in 
harge of sales, introduces G. M. Evans, Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. Mr. Evans turns 
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the audience over to a guide whose off-screen voice 
describes the various operations in the building of 
cabinets in the Grand Rapids plant. This follows with 
a trip through the Detroit plant, also described by the 
off-screen voice of the guide, and carries the spectator 
through from the very beginning of the machining 
operations of parts. of the refrigerating units, to their 
assembly and installation within the cabinet. At the 
conclusion of the trip, Mr. Burritt introduces George 
W. Mason, chairman of the board, president and gen- 
eral manager, whose short talk concludes the picture. 


Movie Teaches Safety in Rural Schools 


Under the direction of W. J. Berichon, county traf- 
fic officer, a movie has been completed by Muskegon 
County in Michigan, with the children themselves as 
actors showing the usual rural hazards and the meth- 
ods of combating them. The picture, which is entitled 
Safety Education, is now being shown in many of the 
85 rural schools of the county and the children are 
seeing themselves on the screen, doing the things they 
should and should not do to avoid accidents. 

The movie was Mr. Berichon’s idea. During re- 
cent years he had visited every rural school in the 
county many times, giving safety talks and advice. 
When his talks began to grow stale and he noted a lack 
of interest on the part of the children, he began seek- 
ing some different way in which to impress hazards 
on the minds of the pupils. He looked about for a 
suitable movie and, finding none, decided to make one 
for himself. He wrote the scenario, searched about 
for the talent, and did a good share of the acting him- 
self. He visited all the rural schools in the county 
and took one or two scenes at each school. The pic- 
ture consists of 500 feet of film, requiring 20 to 25 
minutes to exhibit. It reveals the wrong and right 
way to walk on the highway, to alight from cars, to 
leave the school grounds, to ride bicycles to and from 
schools, and other important lessons. 

Mr. Berichon expects later to produce other films 
which will have equal value in his safety education 
work in the rural schools of Muskegon County. 


Convention Film 


A four-reel sound motion picture of the Los An- 
geles convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion was made during the meeting through the cour- 
tesy of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc. This four-reel picture, America’s 
Teachers at Work, is now available for use at con- 
ventions of state, district and local education associa- 
tions and other educational meetings without cost ex- 
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cept for transportation charges on the film from and 
to New York City. It is also appropriate for exhibit 
to students and faculty members in educational instt- 
tutions which prepare teachers. 


Two Free Films 


The film The Battle of Baltimore, mentioned in our 
December issue, should be listed as Defender's Day 
in Baltimore in that it actually shows all the cere- 
monies in connection with the re-construction exer- 
cises at Fort McHenry and an official pilgrimage over 
the sacred and historical ground covered by the in 
vading British in 1814, including scenes at the place 
where the last battle fought on American soil took 
place. 

A Day With Esskay is the title of a two-reel film 
(16 mm. or 35 mm.) available to schools east of the 
Mississippi. It describes the highlights of the story 
of a meat-packing plant from the scenes on the plains 
to the finished product on the plate. Stark Films, 


Baltimore, offer both of these subjects free of charge. 


Administration of a City Department 


(Concluded from page 69) 
Know your delivery day and have the material 


ready when the truck calls. 


2. All material will be delivered to the principal’s of 
fice or other place designated by the principal. It 
will be collected from the same place. 

3. Report any damage or shortage immediately. 


Reports 
1. All reports enclosed with the material should be 
properly filled out and returned with the material. 


Outside Organizations 

1. Use only projection equipment which is in first 
class condition. 

2. Have projector operated by an experienced and 
qualified person. 

3. Assume responsibility for damaged material. 
Agree not to use department material for financial 
gain. 


In conclusion, probably the most important point 
to be considered in the establishment and administra- 
tion of a department of visual aids, is the director. 
As the director is responsible for the organization, 
functions, and administration of the department, very 
careful attention should be given to his. selection. 
The whole success or failure of the department may 
be determined by the type of person selected as the 
director and therefore too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on this particular point. 
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Los Angeles Appoints Director of 
Visual Education | 


Clara Clark Swaim, Assistant Director of the Los 
Angeles Visual Education Division, has been appointed 
acting director of the division to fill the position made 
vacant by the death of Charles Roach 

Mrs. Swaim came to the Division in 1929 with wid 
professional and administrative experience, having 
served for three years as assistant to the superintend 
ent of Burbank City Schools. As Assistant Director 
of the Visual Education Division, Mrs. Swaim served 
also on the Superintendent’s Safety Council and tl 
Committee on World Friendship. She acted as chai 
man of the Accident Prevention Committee of th 
C. T. A. during 1929. 

While at Burbank, Mrs. Swaim was in charge of 
curriculum construction, safety, visual education, tests 
and measurements, and thrift. She has her .\. B. fro 
Occidental, and has done graduate work Occidental 
U. Cc. L. A. and U. S. C.. with extensive travel 


Europe. 


Field Museum Spring Movie Program 


The James Nelson and Anna Louis 


foundation for public school and children’s lectures 


Ravmond 


announces its annual Spring series of ten free motior 
picture entertainments for children. These programs 
are given on successive Saturday mornings, in thi 


James Simpson Theatre at the Field Museum of Nat 
ural History, Chicago. 
In all, twenty-six films will be shown in this series, 


covering a wide variety of subjects, including lift 


among the American Indians, important events 1 
American history, exploration in the arctic, wild and 
domestic animals and birds, flowers, travel and adver 
ture in far parts of the world, and many other topics 

Each program will be given twice, at 10 and 11, thus 
making possible the accommodation of several thou 
Stephen C. Simms, direc 


tor of the museum, invites children from all parts of 


sand children each week. 


Chicago and suburbs to attend. They may come alone, 
in groups from schools or other centers, or with their 
parents, teachers or other adults. No tickets are neces 
sary for admission. 


The museum has also announced a program of nine 


free lectures on travel and science, beginning on Sat- 
urday, March 5, and continuing each succeeding Sat- 
urday afternoon, admission to which is free. Eminent 
explorers and scientists have been engaged to give the 
lectures and all of the talks are to be illustrated with 


motion pictures or stereopticon slides. 


Government Report on School Use 
of Motion Pictures 


in 1929 the Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior, co-operated with Mr. E. I. Way, chief, In- 
dustrial and Education Section, Motion Picture -Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
in the preparation and distribution of questionnaires 
designed to collect information on the administration 
of film service in the public schools. The question- 
naires were sent to 3,226 superintendents of schools 
and to 22,491 principals and supervising principals in 
communities having a population of 2,500 or more. 
Keturns were received from approximately 6,000 su- 
perintendents and principals, 2,000 of whom reported 
motion pictures were not used in their schools. The 
remaining 4,000 reported some use of films. Usable 
returns were received from 517 superintendents and 
principals. A supplementary questionnaire on diffi- 
culties and objectives in the use of films for educa- 
tional purposes was sent to the teachers. From the 
latter inquiry 711 usable returns were received. 

The Department of Commerce arranged for the 
tabulation of the data in 1930 and issued a series of 
five circulars on this topic between January 10 and 
\ugust 31, 1931. Summaries of several of these cir- 
culars were given in the February and June, 1931, is- 
sues of THE EpucaTIONAL ScrREEN. The circulars 
were intended to be of use primarily to the producers 
and distributors of motion-picture equipment and films. 
Another circular has just been prepared by Mr. J. O. 
Malott, Specialist in Commercial Education of the 
Office of Education, to make available to teachers and 
school administrators information regarding the use 
of motion pictures in the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Much of the material of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce circulars has been included in this 
circular and additional data have been collected from 
the questionnaires. 


The topics covered are: How visual instruction is 
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administered ; How schools have financed motion pic- 
tures; Sources of films; Length of time films are bor- 


rowed; Uses of motion pictures and evaluation; Use 


of teaching aids. 


Canada Museum Offers Free Lectures 


The National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, 1s spon 
soring a Second Series of Free Public Lectures for 
adults on Wednesday evenings, and for children on 
Saturday mornings. These lectures are illustrated by 
lantern slides or specimens and supplemented by mo 
tion pictures. They embrace natural history, the life 


rePOU- 


> 


~ 


of the aborigines, natural resources, industries, 
raphy, travel, and related subjects, and each is given 
by a lecturer from his own experience. The Saturday 
lectures for children are supplementary to school work 
in geography and nature study. 


Chemistry Group Discuss Visual Aids 


The Chemistry Teachers’ Club of New York, with 
the Physics Club of New York as guests, held a Vis 
ual Education meeting at the High School of Com 
merce in New York City on Friday evening, February 
the 26th. The speakers were Dr. F. Dean McClusky, 
President of the National Academy of Visual Instruc 
tion, whose topic was “The Place of Visual Education 
in Modern Science Teaching ;’ Miss Rita Hochheimer, 
Assistant Drector of Visual Instruction for the City 
of New York, whose topic was “The Assistance that 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction May Render to the 
Chemistry Teacher,” and Dr. Edna Hamburger, whos 
talk was on “Two Years of Films at Franklin K. Lane 
High School.” Several reels of films were also shown 


S. M. P. E. Spring Meeting 
The Society of Motion Picture Engineers will hold 
May 9-12, 


according to an announcement made by the Board of 


its Spring Meeting in Washington, D. C., 
Governors of the Society. \W. C. Kunzmann, Chair 
man of the Convention Committee, and O. M. Glunt, 
Chairman of the Papers Committee, will prepare the 
program of arrangements for the meeting which will 
be held during the height of the \Washington Bicen 
tennial activities. 


A number of changes have been tentatively planned 
for the meeting this year. There will be no business 
sessions on the opening morning of the convention, 
this being reserved fpr registration and organization 
work. On Monday afternoon attention will be given 
to the business of the Society and committee reports. 


The session of theatre operating practices will be held 
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A session will be held Wednes 
day morning at the Department of Commerce where 


Tuesday afternoon. 


a number of talks will be given by Government of 
ficials. A visit to the White House is being planned 
for Wednesday afternoon. The Thursday morning 
session will be confined to the problems of release 
prints. The photographic session will be held Thurs 
day afternoon. For the evening sessions, it is planned 
to show previews of motion pictures Monday and 
Tuesday evenings. 

The sub-committee of the Standards Committee of 
the Society of Motion Picture Engineers has reported 
its recommendations for 16 mm. film standards, to 
gether with complete layouts for two types of 16 mm. 
film. These recommendations are now up for ap 
proval and validation by the Standards Committee and 
the general Society. Before recommendations could 
be made it was necessary for the committee to make 
a thorough study of all problems in connection with 
16 mm. film. At present two types of 16 mm. film are 
under consideration by the industry the first being 
a film with one row of perforations and a sound track 
on the other side of the film the second being the 
present type, embodying two sets of sprocket perfora 
tions. After detailed study of these two systems, the 
committee has drawn up standard for each type of film, 
but has also made its recommendations favoring on 


system. 


New Ideas for Publicity 


For several years the American Public Health As 
sociation has maintained a Health Education Service 
which provides “ready-made” material for bulletins, 
newspaper articles, and the like. A recent addition to 
this service promises to be of real interest and value 
to those whose publicity funds are running low. A 
new photographic process has made possible the trans 
fer of pictures and text to the fiber stencils which are 
used on duplicating machines. The reproduction of 
even complicated drawings is remarkable and provides 
an opportunity for the illustration of mimeographed 
bulletins. 

The ready-to-use Plates are now going into numer 
ous state, city and county health department publica 
tions. also tuberculosis association bulletins, industrial 
house organs and school papers. ‘These plates also 
serve as complete health columns in some newspapers, 
while the cartoons and pictures alone serve to illustrate 
local articles in others. 

A new process of making Stencils for duplicating 
machines has been adapted to the Bulletin service 
Text and pictures can now be reproduced with re 
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markable success on the lowly “Mimeograph.” En 
largements are possible up to 8'%4”x14", opening wy 
new possibilities for making small posters and for us 


ing the children’s pages in schools. 


While not especially designed for children, expe 
ence has shown that in places where the Bulletin 
issued, considerable demand for it has come frot 
teachers of classes in hvgiene, civics, biology and thx 
like. The Bulletin, under its home name of ‘America 
Public Health News” is now being offered to school 
and other organizations in any quantities, when and 


desired. 


Full information may be secured from the Ame1 
can Public Health Association, 450 Seventh Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


How Talkies Helped Boost 
Piston Ring Sales 


An increase of 23 per cent 
that of 1930 is reported by the Perfect Circle Con 
pany, of Hagerstown, Ind., makers of automobile pis 
ton rings. “There is no doubt that our motion pictu 


advertising has done a great deal toward 


making tl 
sales record possible,” Savs (seorge \"\ Stout, adve1 
tising manager of the company. 

The Perfect Circle Company employs a talking motio1 


picture called The Magic Cirel 


presented by portabl 
talkie reproducer machines, and much interest has de 
veloped with regard to the methods used in makin; 
the picture, arranging the talkie showings, and in roll 


~~ ~ 


ing up definite sales as a result of these showings 


A monograph entitled “The Perfect Circle Plan, 
Practical Application of Talking Motion Pictures 


Selling Problem” has been prepared and will be sent 


free on request to business executives who wish to 1 
form themselves as to how the Perfect Circle Con 
pany carries out its picture program. The monograp! 
should be of value to any company contemplating tl 
use of talking pictures in its sales or sales promotio1 
work. It can be obtained by writing Industrial D 
vision, Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Av: 


Chicago. 


Ten Best Films for 1931 


The Tenth Annual Poll, conducted by The Fi 


Daily among the leading critics of the country to s 


lect the ten best films for the past year, has resulted 


in the following list: Cimarron, Street Scene, Skipp 
Bad Girl, Min and Bill, Front Page, Five Star Final 
City Lights, A Free Soul, Sin of Madelon Claudet 


in 1931 business ove1 
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English Institutions Adopt “Talkies” 


That sound films are playing an important role in 
London apart from their exhibition in the regular the- 
itres, is evidenced by their use in three widely dif- 
ferent institutions. 

The London School of Oriental Studies have pre- 
pared a language instruction film showing the secrets 
f English speech and the difficulties which hinder 
oreigners from mastering it. 

Jungle sounds, the click of the Kaffir, the lisp of 
the Indian, illustrate the basis of speech as it affects 
the English language. A committee of language teach- 
ers and expert phoneticians are examining the possi- 
bilities of its further development and application. 

\t the Zoological Gardens talkies of the animals are 
roving a popular innovation. Many people found 
they could not manage to see everything in one day’s 
isit but now they can plan their program to include 
everything some in real life and the rest on the 
screen. 

linally a theater to accommodate 800 people has 
been included in the plans for the building of the new 
stores of the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society at 
Peckham 


Oklahoma Education Conference 


\Ithough the Oklahoma Education Association 
meeting, held February 4, 5 and 6, did not include a 
Visual Education Section, talking films contributed to 
the program of the Geography and Science Section. 
\t the meeting of the Latin group, Professor John A. 
Moseley of Norman, spoke on “Visual Aids.” 


Sound Installations 


Principal Ralph W. Hedges of Warren Harding 
High School, Bridgeport, Conn., reports on the use of 
their sound equipment. He says, “we frequently use 
it in school assemblies for the reproduction of educa- 
tional films, but never for mere entertainment. Friday 
evenings we use it purely for entertainment purposes, 
inviting all of the residents of the district which our 
school serves.” 

fourteen Massachusetts State institutions, including 
eleven hospitals and three juvenile schools, have con- 
tracted for installation of sound equipment. The con- 
tracts include the State hospitals at Wrentham, 
\Vorcester, Westboro, Taunton, Northampton, Med- 
held, Grafton, Gardner, Foxboro, Denvers and Boston, 
and the State schools at Belchertown, Waverly, and 
Palmer. The Norfolk County Hospital in Braintree, 
and the Pondville State Hospital in Wrentham have 
had sound equipment for some time. 
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Parents’ Magazine (February) “Will the Talkies 
Revolutionize Schools?”, by James Rorty, suggests 
that “from the beginning it was evident that the sound 
picture had immense educational potentialities: that 
it was not merely a greater educational medium than 
the silent screen, but one that opened up radically new 
vistas of educational opportunty.” 

The point is that the “talkies” ta/k—and children can under- 
stand and learn from the spoken word long before they can 
begin to read at six, but are nine or ten before they can read 
sufficiently well to use reading as an instrument of learning. 
Yet these pre-literate years are crucial in the development of 
the child, for during them he learns more through his eyes, 
ears, and hands than during any equal period for the re- 
mainder of his life! When this one fact, conceded by most 
modern educators, is properly weighed, the significance of the 
sound picture as an instrument of education is at once apparent. 

The author then reviews the history of sound pic- 
tures, the problems of production (and by whom) of 
other 


educational sound films for school and uses. 


The experimentation has resulted in happy conclusions. 

There is, in fact, good reason to believe that in supplementing 
and stimulating modern educational practice from elementary 
school to college, sound pictures will be immensely valuable, 
possibly revolutionary ; that the chronic insufficiency of funds, of 
physical accommodations, of high-grade personnel from which 
education suffers despite our steadily mounting school bud- 
gets, may be in some degree relieved by the utilization of this 
new instrumentality, that considerable acceleration of progress 
in the pre-literate years may be achieved, especially in the 
teaching by sound pictures of such subjects as geography, his- 
tory, and the natural sciences; that there is a real gain in 
multiplying the service of gifted teachers, and securing a more 
rapid disseminating of progressive ideas in pedagogical tech- 
nique. 

The writer closes his reliable and challenging dis- 
cussion in this manner: 

Will the talkies revolutionize our schools? Few reputable 
educators can be found to risk any such categorical prediction, 
although there are today scores of eminent school men who 
are frankly enthusiastic about the possibilities inherent in the 
new medium. This much can be said: the introduction of the 
sound picture is almost certainly destined to affect profoundly 
the American education system from top to bottom. It will 
not displace teachers; rather, it will strengthen their hands 
and accelerate progress in educational theory and practice. 


b 


The New York Times Magazine (January) “ ‘Roxy 
Talks of Shows and Showmanship” is not of specific 
interest to those studying educational films, but it of- 
fers some highly suggestive speculation easily applic- 
able to the educational field. 


New York State Education In his 
fourth article of the series appearing in this publica- 
tion, Mr. Alfred W. Abrams tells ““How to Read Pic- 


tures.”” The first step, he declares, is to determine 


( February ) 


what the picture actually tells; then, the mind tries 
to supply missing elements and thus round out the 
visualization. He selects a few pictures which are 
often used in schools to illustrate certain faults in their 
use, suggesting how their use might be made more 
effective. 

Federal Council Bulletin (January) “Effects of Mo- 
tion Pictures on Children” is a report on a Master’s 
Rev. William Fay Butler at the 
“While on too limited a 


scale to be conclusive, it is a timely contribution to 


Thesis, written by 
University of California. 
knowledge in this field of great importance to re- 
ligion.” 

The thesis deals exclusively with Junior High School 
students and is an analysis of 535 answers to question- 
naires from pupils at Compton, 514 life history guides 
from Inglewood and 132 essays from Beverly Hills, 
all in Los Angeles. These were supplemented by per- 
interviews with 


School and 


groups in 


\\ on rderest 


sonal observations and 


George Washington High 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The conclusion of the study is that the effect of the movie 
upon personality is subtle and indirect. A picture speaks the 
universal language of the mind and makes its impressions at 
once in the nerve cells of the brain. Later the impression 
made can be observed in changed attitudes and actions. If 
the personality is unified by wholesome ideals and balanced by 
many interests it will be safeguarded and will not be so deeply 
affected. 

This study emphasizes the strong appeal which the movie 
makes to youth and the importance of its influence upon ideals 
and character. It reinforces the obligation of the church to 
exert its influence for more artistic and wholesome pictures. 


School Executives Magazine (February) Mr. Law- 
rence R. Winchell, of Rutgers University, covers a 
great many topics in his article, “What the Motion 
Picture Has Accomplished for the Schools,” including 
a brief exposition of the mechanics of sound films, 
results of the Washington tests, objectives of film 
material, and effective methods of use. The greatest 
contribution that motion pictures are making to educa- 
tion, in the writer’s opinion, is to offset the so-called 


verbalism. 
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Pennsylvania School Journal ( january “Psycho 


logical Principles of Visual Education” by Charles A 
Selzer, Instructor in Psychology, discusses a phase of 
visual learning which receives too little attention 
Experiments have been conducted showing the relative 
advantage of visual presentation over auditory pre 


sentation but “in many cases the visual method is used 
so inefficiently that only a small fraction of possible 
learning takes place lo obtain the greatest degree 
efficient visual 
rl 


of visual learning we need not onl 


receptor organs, but these must be properly stimulated 


by objects and situations that are biologically adapted 


to elicit a response.” 


International Review of Educational Cinematog- 
raphy (December) This number of this magazine 1s 
given over to general discusson of various phases ot 
the cinematic field. Laura Dreyfus-Barney presents 
“Considerations on ‘The International Conference of 
Cinema and Broadcasting’ held by the International 
“Proje 


tors, Films, and Film Librares”, ‘“The Meaning of the 


Council of \Women” “Cinema Theatres” 


Cinema”, “Cinema and Taxation”, and other articl 
indicate the range of thinking presented by the D 


cember issue. 


Parents’ Magazine ( january) “How Our Town Got 
Better Movies’, by Alice B. Browne 
plan worked out for Hinsdale, Illinois, by the Parent 
Teacher Association and the Women’s Club Chi 
account should be of material aid to many of out 
readers in similar communities with similar oppor 


tunity for bettering film otfering in its 


Movie Makers (January) “How to Plan Indoo1 


Sports Reels” may be of interest to our readers who 


teach in the physical education departments of out 


schools. Howard Esmond’s “concise guide to achiey 
ing films of interest and merit” is another article to 


be listed with our reviews 


Book Review 


A History oF THE Movies, by Benjamin Bb. Ham] 
ton. Covici-Friede, New York. 1931 


At last we find a comprehensive, well organized, 
compactly put together history of the cinematic in 
dustry, that amazing offspring of the arts, designated 
as a brat for so many years. It is doubtful if there 
is to be found anywhere an individual of intelligence 
who so classifies the obstreperous industry any longer. 


One may see the gross conditions surrounding the 
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movies and shout vociferously about their harm, their 
cheap appeals, their utter shame in the face of what 
they could mean, but no one pretends today that they 
could not and will not mean more than the farthest 
dream has yet indicated. One realizes this with cer- 
tainty as Mr. Hampton traces the history of the screen. 

The publishers have compiled the book beautifully. 
It is a volume that is comfortable to handle, clear and 
satisfying to the eye. The arrangement of Preface, 
nineteen vital chapters, Index, and last, the fascinating 
\ppendix of pictures, presenting the development of 
the entertainment film visually, is splendid publishing 
execution. From that early beginning of “Living 
Pictures and Peep Shows” (Chapter One), the writer 
traces the history by means of its most important 
phases. “A New Form of Theatre” begins with the 
first dramatic efforts of motion photography, and from 
Of particular 
interest to many will be the astonishing story of Mrs. 


there on, the incredible tale unfolds. 
Smith and her daughters. The author hazards that 
never before, and probably never again, will an entire 
industry pivot about a single individual, male or fe- 
male, as the movie industry pivoted about Mary Pick- 
ford. And to Mrs. Smith, the mother, must go the 
credit for creating the “precedents that soon altered 


the entire industry”. Of all chapters in Mr. Hamp- 


1 “er 


ton’s book, “The Pickford Revolution”, Chapter Eight, 
is the most significant and dramatic. 

The author of this history has given his readers all 
the facts, historical and technical, for which they could 
ask from a scholarly view-point, but far and above all 
this invaluable information, he has presented flesh and 
blood figures whose glamorous and bitter struggles 
leap from the pages with a humanism that destroys 
prejudice, bigotry, and unfair and unobjective ap- 
praisal of the individuals and the industry which they 
built. “Sound and Fury” and “Today and Tomor- 
row” are the closing chapters, beautifully written, 
soundly logical in their summarizing and prognosticat- 
ing statements. 

he educational field is summarized briefly but 
fairly, quite in keeping, proportionately, with its pres- 
Covici-Friede, as 
well as the author, Mr. Benjamin B. Hampton, are to 
be congratulated upon their presentation of this history. 


ent status in this great industry. 





Relative Values 
“The press of America has 300 foreign cor- 
respondents writing news about 600,000,000 Eu- 
Hollywood has 300 persons writing 
(Collier’s) 


ropeans. 


publicity about 150 movie stars.” 
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(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


After Tomorrow (Marian Nixon, Charles 
Farrell) (Fox) Sentimental comedy of high 
merit, showing the struggle of romance and 
poverty. Humble characters made appealing 
and convincing by excellent acting. Marian 
Nixon's work notable. Realistic, charming and 
thoroughly human. 
A—Very good Y—Good C-—Good but mature 

Arrowsmith (Ronald Colman, Helen Hayes) 
(U. A.) Notable screening of strong Sinclair 
Lewis novel of devotion to medical science and 
human welfare. Directed with rare _ intelli- 
gence, brilliantly acted by choice cast. Con- 
vincing character drama that deserves support 
of whole intelligent public. 


A—Excellent Y—Very good C—Beyond them 


Arsene Lupin (John and Lionel Barrymore) 
(M-G-M) The famous French detective novel 
sereened as smooth, sophisticated thriller. Fin- 
ished acting by the stars as criminal and 
sleuth, but too much Barrymore dialog, little 
Lupin action. Less interesting than the book 
One judge calls it, ‘The Barrymore boys in 
aris’. 

A--Good Y—Doubtful C—Doubtful 


Beast of the City, The (Walter Huston) 
(M-G-M) Police vs. gangland picture, re- 
deemed only by Huston’s splendid work as 
honest chief of police. Jean Harlow in usua! 
role of cheap “‘woman in the case,” fine Jean 
Hersholt absurdly used as big shot gangster. 
Ends with wholesome slaughter 


A—Hardly Y—No C—No 


Behind the Mask (Jack Holt) (Columbia) 
Violent mystery story about the conflict be- 
tween the law and the dope-ring, using every 
standard device to get suspense and scare 
Just another thriller with heavy villain and 
heavier hero. 

A—Waste of time Y—Hardly C—No 


Big Parade, The (John Gilbert, Renee Ador- 
ee) (M-G-M) The fine old war-story master- 
piece tricked out in sound. It helps some, but 
mere noise adds little to what were already 
perhaps the best war sequences ever screened 
Such dialog as is attempted registers none too 
well with the original. 

A—-As good as ever Y—Perhaps C—Hardly 

Broken Lullaby (Lionel Barrymore, Nancy 
Carroll, Phillips Holmes) (Paramount) Great 
picture, grippingly human, of aftermath of 
war. French boy in German family, where he 
had come to atone for son he thought he 
killed, Convincing in its love, truth, char- 
acter. Strongly anti-war Very sad and ma- 
ture. Finest acting and direction 
A--Excellent Y—Good but very sad C—-Hardl) 


Business and Pleasure (Will Rogers) (Fox) 
Thin, artificial farce-comedy plot, built merely 
to frame the typical Rogers humor. As for 
acting, Will does nothing but be himself. 
Certain spots over-burlesqued and hence less 
funny. Wholesome, elementary, amusing for 
Rogers admirers. 

A-—-Good of kind Y—Very good C— Good 


Cain (French production) (Talking Picture 
Epics) Serious effort to suggest advantages of 
Robinson Crusoe life over civilization, inter- 
estingly photographed on tropical island near 
Madagascar. Best intentions, but direction is 
naive, acting mediocre and motives and actions 
are frequently absurd. 


A—Poor Y—Poor C—No 





Estimates are given for 3 groups 
A—Intelligent Adult 
Y—Youth (15-20 years) 
C—Child (under 15 years) 


Bold faced type means “recommended” 





Freaks (Wallace Ford, Olga Baclanova) 
M-G-M) Another attempt at shocking, grew- 
some drama, exploiting human dwarfs and 
monstrosities as actors. Monumental example 
of hideous taste in subject-matter, plays up 
what is inherently repugnant to finer sensi- 
bilities Industry should be ashamed 


A—Offensive Y—By no means C—N« 


Greeks Had a Name for Them, The (Ina 
Claire, Lowell Sherman) (U. A.) More cheap 
exploitation of the sophisticated gay life 
through clever gold-diggers, ‘‘sugar daddies” 
smart-aleck dialog, incessant drinking. Glori- 
fies cheap ideals, without a wholesome motive 
in it until the “moral ending’. Very amusing 
of its kind and well acted 


A—Depends on taste Y—By no means C-—Ni 


_Hound of the Baskervilles (English produc- 
tion) (British Ideal) Third Sherlock Holmes 
story to appear recently from England, with 
a third entirely new cast Holmes good, Wat- 
son better than two preceding. Story vividly 
told, but the technique and direction are ordi- 
nary. Scenes of violet action clumsy and un- 
convincing. Interesting in many ways. 
A Fairly good Y Good C—Good but exciting 
House Divided, A (Walter Huston) (Univer- 
sal) Grim, realistic story of life in northwest 
coast salmon-fishing village, notably  well- 
acted, striking backgrounds. Over-violent and 
sensational. Unrelieved hardness and brutality 
of crude father toward his own son and the 
heroine are depressing. 


A Hardly Y No C No 


Lady with a Past (Constance Bennett) 
(RKO-Pathe) Sophisticated comedy about rich, 
vacuous people, to whom life is merely wom- 
an-chase. To succeed, be merely physical, not 
intellectual. Heroine supposed to have no 
sex-appeal until Ben Lyon, the playboy, skill- 
fully teaches her how to exert it. 

A--Thin Y—Better not C——No 


Ladies of the Jury (Edna May Oliver) 
(Radio) Mrs. Fiske’s play made into mer 
laugh-producer, so nearly burlesque farce that 
satire and finer character values are largely 
lost. Unobjectionable, very laughable if one 
is not too critical, but gives little chance for 
Edna May Oliver's subtle comedy. 
A—Fair Y—Good C—Fairly good 

Lost Squadron, The (Richard Dix, Mary As- 
tor) (RKO) Three world-war fliers become 
$50-a-day stunters in Hollywood. Satirizes 
America’s treatment of veterans. Aims merely 
at sensation daredevil stuff, super villainy, 
blatant heroics. Elaborately over-done in most 
respects 
A—Hardly Y—-Doubtful C-—-No 

Man Who Played God, The (George Ar- 
liss) (Warner) Beautiful work by Arliss in 
delightful picture of real intellectual and spir- 
tual values. Fine rather than great, intensely 
human and appealing. Thoughtful comedy at 
its best. Industry can be very proud of this 
one. All should see it. 


A—Excellent Y—Excellent C—Probably good 


Morals for Women (Bessie Love) (Tiffany 
Country girl gets city job and elaborate love- 


nest from boss, but loves country sweetheart 
all the time, of course! He appears—compli- 
-ations—-finally marriage cleans slate. Hero- 


ine’s drunken father furnishes comedy. Moral 
values utterly distorted. 
A—Worthless Y—By no means C—No 


Passionate Plumber, The (Buster Keaton 
M-G-M) Slapstick comedy, stretched to fea- 
ture length, with Keaton doing his usual stuff 
in same way—sex twist achieved by having a 
gigolo in the cast. Mostly crude, elementary 
comedy, especially by Polly Moran and 
Schnozzle Durante 
A—-Hardly Y—Hardly C—N 

Polly of the Circus (Marion Davies, Clark 
Gable) (M-G-M) Melodramatic story of com- 
mon little circus girl and the  near-tragi 
course of her love and marriage to young min- 
ister-reformer, pleasingly and convincing] 
played by Gable. Light, more or less improb- 
able but fairly interesting throughout. 
A—Fairly good Y 


Probably good C—Hardl) 


Road to Life, The (Russian production) (Am- 
kino) Propaganda film, but skillful, absorbin 
portrayal of Russia salvaging its hordes o 
wild children, pauperized orphans of great 


¢ 


war Fine natural acting, striking technique 
yriginal camera effects. Grim, convincing pic- 
ture of sordid reality. Much above ordinary 

A—-Unusual Y—Mature C—Unsuitablk 


Shanghai Express (Marlene Dietrich, Cliv« 
Brook) (Paramount) Colorful, thrilling melo- 
ijrama of characters on a Chinese train trip 
in tangled relationships. Excellent acting by 
heroine of very sexy past, by hero, who was 
her former fiancee, by villainous chief of revo- 
lution Sombre, tense atmosphere of intrigus 
and violence. 

A—Good of kind Y—-Doubtful ( N 
She Wanted a Millionaire (Joan Bennett 
Fox) Just another conventional movie. Poor 

girl wants rich husband and fine clothes—get 

him but he proves horrible character o baci 
to the poor but honest hero, etc., etc. Nothin: 
to distinguish it, but practically harmles 

A—Mediocre Y—Fair C—Hardly 


Silent Witness, The (Lionel Atwill, Greta 
Nissen) ( Fox) Excellent British production 
expertly screened from the stage play, and 
splendidly acted by notable cast. Intensely 
interesting from beginning to end Human 
appealing, convincing. One of the rare mov ie 
eminently worth seeing Deserves support o 
whole intelligent public 


Y—Good C—Little interest 


f 


A—Very good 


Strangers in Love (Frederic March, Ka 
Francis) (Paramount) Another well-done dou- 
ble role by March. Thoroughly amusing situa- 
tions develop when good brother masquerades 
as criminal brother after latter’s death. Deftly 
played by March and Francis with good sup- 
porting cast 
A —Good Y—Good C—Little interest 

Woman Commands, A (Pola Negri, Roland 
Young) (RKO) Melodramatic royal romance, 
intrigue and revolution in mythical kingdom 


with comic king. Negri excellent in highly 
emotional, sensuous role, her voice notably 
fine. Good cast, typical comedy by Young 


One of Pola’s best pictures. 


A—Good of kind Y—Better not C—No 
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Movies Foster Scout Work 


Clergymen who are interested in fostering bo 
Scout work in connection with their church activiti 
will be pleased to learn of a novel plat carried out 


Luther Memorial Church, Chicago, by Scoutmast 


Louis J. Dehli of Scout Troup 860, for he 


enlisting U 


interest of more of the men of the parish in scout 
work in general and in persuading certain of thet 
take over assistant scoutmaster positio1 which 
ordinarily open in any fair-sized troop 

Mr. Dehli hit upon the idea of showing movi 
Boy Scout activities at a joint meeting of the tro 
and the men of the church. The movie showing 
announced as a feature of a regular meeting of 
troop, and every scout was urged to attend bringi 
his father along as a guest. The idea was such 
appealing one that 120 men and boys were on hat 


for the meeting 


The program began with the regular scout openins 
and flag raising ceremony. This was followed by 
exhibition of drum and bugle work by the boys. The: 
a three-reel 16 mm. Scout film was shown. This fil: 
made by George Ahlander, scoutmaster of one of 
other Chicago troops, presented interesting 


cy 
Lg g 


outdoor Scout activities, such as camping, at 


and afforded the men a much clearer and better visio1 


of just what scouting means to the boys 


After the showing of the pictures and the conc! 
sion of the meeting, Mr. Dehli received the congrati 
lations of a number of the men and an assurance 
their active interest in advancing the welfare of the 
troop. Without the motion picture showing it is doubt 
ful if these men would have become so quickly and 


fully enthused over scout work 


Riverside Church Acquires 
Sound Equipment 


Arrangements have been completed for the installa 
tion of a sound film reproducing unit in the assembl\ 
hall of the Riverside Church, New York, of whicl 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is minister. Educational 


and entertainment films will be shown. 


How to Finance a Projector Purchase 


' : 
i wondel 


if clergymen fully realize how practical it 
for churcl 


organizations to finance the purchase of 
movie projectors by putting on movie entertainments 
small admission charge is made. They 

ran) - 


vork out the details of such a plan. Some one or more 


friends of the parish can undoubtedly be secured to 
make an initial payment on the projector—to be re- 
paid later out of proceeds from the movie entertain- 


ments if such a repayment is desired. 


Che above is only one of many ways in which a 
projector can be purchased for a church. Frequently 
men’s club or women’s organization connected with 
church will present a projector to the parish as a 
memorial gift. Sunday Schools can follow a similar 
procedure in other churches. One of the equipment 
manufacturers has worked out several plans by which 
churches can finance projector purchases. This in- 
formation will be sent free on request to THE Epuca- 


rIONAL SCREEN. 


News of a Church Movie Pioneer 


\We were glad to hear the other day, even if indi- 
rectly, from Rev. Henry Stockton of Yucaipa, Calif. 
Mr. Stockton is a pioneer in church movie work, hav- 
ing rendered remarkable community service at New- 
port and Balboa, Calif., which was written up some 
ime ago in Movie Makers and also noted in Filmo 
“opics. \Ve understand that he has installed talkie 
That’s 


equipment in his Yucaipa church. “going 


some” for a rural parish. 


New Low Price Projector Will be 
Welcomed by Churches 


Churches will be interested to learn of the new low 
price projector just announced by the Bell & Howell 
Co., notice of which will be found in this magazine’s 
department called “Among the Producers’. This pro- 
jector employs a 300-watt, 110-volt lamp and is effec- 
tive for audiences running into the hundreds. 
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The Washington Meeting 


(Concluded from page 66) 


whole field. (Final announcement of this merger, 
if completed, to appear in the March issues of the 
two magazines.) In case this is brought about, 
there is little doubt but that the merged maga- 
zine will become the official publication of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction combined with the Na- 
tional Academy of Visual Instruction. In any case, 
the official publication will go to all members of the 
Department regularly and without charge. 


Future Plans 


Several possible future developments as activi- 
ties of the merged Department and Academy have 
been and are being considered. In the first place, 
it is hoped that the new organization will become 
a clearing house of information, research, etc., 
among visual instruction workers, school execu- 
tives, and others who may be interested in the fur 
ther and more intelligent use of visual and other 
sensory aids. The establishment of such a clearing 
house will require first of all the establishment of 


an endowment or some other source of perpetual 





Important Reminder! 


If your subscription has expired 


RENEW AT ONCE 


and make sure of getting the April issue 


the first to represent the new combination of 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN and 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION NEWS 


Send the blank below NOW! 





THE EpucCATIONAL SCREEN, 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
I enclose check for which please renew my subscrip- 
tion as indicated. 
One year $2.00 2 


(add 75c per year for Canadian, and $1.00 


Two years $3.00 1 


per year for Foreign subscriptions ) 
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income to cover administrative costs. If this can 
be arranged, there is no reason why the new orga- 
nization should not become one of the most influen- 
tial groups in the educational field, not only in the 
United States but also among foreign countries. 

For the present the office of the secretary-treas- 
urer will be maintained at Lawrence, Kansas, but 
it is only logical to suppose that it will be but a 
short time until the administrative offices of the 
new organization will be moved into the headquar- 
ters of the N.E.A. in Washington or to some other 
suitable central location. There is space available 
in the N.E.A. building in Washington which has 
been offered to the new department and plans are 
being considered which will make it possible for 
the Department to occupy and make suitable use 
of that Space. 

It is expected that local branches of the new or- 
ganization will be established among the various 
states and larger cities throughout the United 
States. The Metropolitan New York Branch of the 
National Academy of Visual Instruction has be- 
come the Metropolitan New York Branch of the 
new organization. The Massachusetts Branch of 
the Academy is similarly a part of the new group. 
Plans are under way for the organization of other 
groups in Wisconsin, New Jersey, California and 
other points throughout the United States. These 
local groups are composed of members of the na- 
tional organization who desire to meet more often 
than twice each year and to give special considera- 
tion to local problems. Reports of the meetings of 
these groups will be available through the central 
clearing house and should be of interest to similar 
groups in all other parts of the country. 


This consolidation of the visual instruction forces 
would seem to aid much in the solution of many 
of the teacher training and research problems in the 
held today. There is every reason to believe that 
the merged organization will become a leader al 
most at once and that it will, because of this lead- 
ership, receive the undivided support of both edu- 
cators and commercial organizations, which are 
interested in the production and distribution of 
visual aids. In fact, the future of the new orga- 
nization seems the brightest of any organization in 
the field since the early development of the use of 
visual aids as a definite part of classroom pro- 
cedure. 

ELLSWORTH C, DENT 
Secretary of the Department of Visual Instruction 


of the National Education Association. 
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The Use 


C' LOR, it is readily conceded, is the essential eye 
catcher, the holder of attention. Wherever interest 
is to be aroused, or where the casual observer's 1 
terest is to be caught, we find color,—in the billboard, 
the magazine advertisement, the Sunday supplement 
In the school, flat color is effective with very young 
children, appealing as it does to their emotions an 
increasing the span of attention. For the more mature 
student, color should be used to increase interest in 


uninteresting subject matter, or where color is 11 
herent, such as in slides of flowers and birds, as al 


which appeal to th 


with any subject in 
necessary. 

The materials needed for slide-making ar 

No. 00 Winsor and Newton Water Color Brush 
Gillott’s Crowquille Pen and Holder 

Bottle Black India Ink 

White Porcelain Pallette or Dish 

Glass cut to slide size, 4°x314" 

Clear Cellophane 

For each slide, draw the illustration first on pape 
in order to perfect it, and then trace on glass or cello 
phane in black India ink. 

There are a number of good inks and water colors 
on the market for coloring slides. The two simplest 
methods will be given first, which will produce good 
results for the average person. Those who are un 
usually talented and wish to make very fine detailed 
slides may choose the more complicated methods. 
However, the latter method always runs the risk of 
so complete an absorption on the part of the student 
in the actual making of the slide, that he forgets the 
reason for which the work is being done. Care should 
be taken not to let undue attention to method in slide 
making defeat its purpose. 

Method I 


The only ink so far perfected, as far as we have 


learned, which has body enough to stick to plain cover 


glass and which is both transparent and brilliant is 


David’s (or Keystone) Slide Ink. This comes in red, 


of Color In Slide-Making 


Genevieve Ellis Estes 
Artist, Visual Education Division, Los Angeles City Schools 


blue, violet, green, and yellow. The last named color 
is very poor as it fades when subjected to the heat 
of the lantern. More colors can be made, however, by 
mixing. Keystone Slide Ink is particularly good for 
large splashes of color, but rather clumsy for detailed 
work. Extra cover-glass for covering is not necessary. 
Vethod I] 

Using colored India ink on cellophane is advantage- 
ous for three reasons. First, it is adapted to detailed 


work, and second, in case of the cover-glass being 
broken, the original cellophane drawing may be re- 


Third, 


for tracing. 


claimed by rebinding with new cover-glass. 


cellophane is much thinner than glass 
India ink comes in about a dozen colors, but there are 
no flesh tints unless mixed. The transparency and 
brilliancy are good. 

Other methods which use coated cover-glass, give 
excellent results but entail extra time and effort in 
coating the glass. However, by coating a number of 


pieces of glass at one time, considerable time is saved. 


Directions for Coating Cover-Glass 


1. With gelatin: Dissolve 14 teaspoonful Knox 
Sparkling Gelatin in a cup of hot water. Dip the 


elass in the solution or coat with a soft brush. 
2. With glue: 


hot water. 


Dissolve 1 teaspoon glue in a cup of 
Dip the glass in the solution or coat with 
a soft brush. 

Use a medium amount of water in applying the col- 
or. If one is too sparing with the water, the color 
will spot. When painting on cellophane be careful in 
applying water. The cellophane wrinkles and if too 
wet, is hard to work upon. This also holds when using 
colored inks. Colored India ink can be used on glue 
Use water, 
only, on the brush, when dipping from one color of 


coated glass, while water colors cannot. 


Colored India ink is more brilliant 
on coated glass than on cellophane. Transparent wa- 
ter colors are successfully used on cellophane. 


ink to the other. 


The results of the various good transparent water 
colors and India inks are so nearly the same that it 
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becomes a matter of personal choice as to which me- 
dium and method should be used. 

Velox Water Color Stamps come in twelve colors 
and may be mixed to make more. They are clear and 
brilliant. 

Nicholson’s Japanese Transparent Water Colors 
come in fifteen colors and may be mixed to make more. 
They are apparently not as clear or brilliant as the 
Velox, but give a lovely soft effect on cellophane. 

The two water colors mentioned here are in book 
form and are practical and inexpensive for students. 
Pieces of each color may be cut from the leaves and 
pasted on cardboard, which makes possible a prolonged 
use and also avoids the leaves from curling when wa- 
ter is applied. The cards obviate the necessity of hav- 
ing many bottles of liquid around. 

There are many excellent transparent water colors 

















SCIENTIFICALLY 
CLASSIFIED 


SLIDES 


ENTIRE SEEMANN COLLEC- 
TION of more than 100.000 
subjects, authentically assembled 
by leading educaters in the fol- 
lowing fields: 

Prehistoric Relics, Art of All 
Ages and Epochs, History, Ge- 
ography, Sciences, Technics and 
Technology, Religion, Litera- 
ture and Music, Fairy Tales and 
Fables, etc. 


125 catalogs with 
photographic illus- 
trations, are avail- 
able for loan to 
responsible parties 
for use in selecting 
slides for purchase. 
Write for catalog 
lists and information 


INTERNATIONAL ARTPRINTS 
64 E. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 
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which have not been mentioned, because of their cost 
or impracticability in other ways. 

Colored cellophane used for slide-making is beau 
tifully transparent and brilliant, and very successful 
in simple compositions of one or two colors. Night 
scenes may be drawn in black India ink on blue cello 
phane and a large moon may be cut out and either 
left for the lantern light to show through, while in map 
slides, also, the map may be drawn on colored cello 
phane and the particular area to be emphasized, cut 
out and another color inserted. 

Simple cutouts of colored cellophane with a type 
writer slide (when hand lettering is difficult or not 
wanted ) is effective. 

\dded colors can be made from cellophane by ap 
liqueing one piece over the other. 

Slides can be made with colored pencils on ground 
glass very easily, but the color is not brilliant. Cellu 
loid stillfilm strips, however, which may be procured 
already coated with an emulsion, will be found par 
ticularly satisfactory for color work. The stillfilm 
strips are on non-inflammable stock, and when treated 
with color may be stored conveniently in the compact 
rolls where there is little chance for breakage as in 
the case with glass. Where the school does not pos 
sess a stillfilm attachment, the celluloid roll may be 
cut into sections and mounted (by using staples) be- 
tween pasteboard mats with the opening cut as de 
sired. This holder may then be dropped into the slide 
carrier like the usual lantern slide. This method of 
cutting up the stillfilm roll into sections has the ad 
vantage, in addition, of permitting a larger number 
of children to participate than is the case when one 
roll of stillfilm is given to a child for his exclusive use 


Outline of Course in “Methods of Visual 
Instruction” as Given at Hunter College, 


New York City 


Session 1. Preliminary considerations 
Definition of Terms 
Visual Instruction in the Teaching Process 


Session 2. Visual Instruction in the History of Educa 


tion 
Session 3. Demonstration Lesson 
Session 4. Class discussion of demonstration lesson 


Psychology of Visual Instruction 


Session 5. Criteria in judging visual aids 
The Poster 
Session 6. Demonstration lesson Discussion of 


method 
Session 7. Lantern Slides 
Session 8. Method in special subjects (depending on 


personnel of class ) 
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Session 9. Strip Film 

Session 10. Demonstration Lesson 

Session 11. Organization of visual instruction in va 
rious types of schools—school visit 


Session visual aid 


12. The motion picture as < 
Session 13. A working philosophy of visual aids 
\dvantages and disadvantages, benefits 
and drawbacks 


Session 14. Auxiliary agencies of visual instruction 


Washington's Birth Celebrated by 
Training School 


The children in the Training School of the Indiana 
State Teachers College at Indiana, Pa., are doing 
number of interesting and worthwhile things to cele 
brate the Bicentennial of \WWashington’s birth. 

First grade became acquainted with Washington 
a little boy, and heard the story of the making of th« 
first flag. The children brought many Washingtor 
pictures to school and became very familiar with the 
best pictures of Washington, especially the Stuart por 
trait. 

Second grade had a birthday party Friday at whicl 
they celebrated many February birthdays hese i 
cluded Thomas A. Edison, Charles Dickens, Susan B 
Anthony, James Russell Lowell and Henry Wadswort! 
Longfellow, as well as George Washington and Abra 
ham Lincoln. One of the features of the party was 
a puppet show depicting scenes from the life of Martha 
Washington. The children themselves made the pup 
pets and planned the play. They also gave a_ pla 


about Abraham Lincoln 


Fourth Grade saw the Washington film which the 
school bought, gave a Washington Play in History 
Class and had picture study of Washington in thei 


\rt Class. Each pupil made a book of pictures of 
Washington, and reading and language lessons were 
based on Washington material during February. 
bifth grade collected an interesting display of 
models of Colonial costumes, furniture, utensils, and 
architecture. This was done as a history project, the 
children making many of the models themselves. Thi 
grade also gave a Washington play in language class 
Sixth grade centered much of its reading about 
George Washington, and on Friday, February 26, th 
children dressed in Colonial costumes, and the roon 
Was arranged as a Colonial home. 
Seventh grade held a Washington party Friday, 
February 19. Some of the children dressed in Co 
lonial Costumes; the .\ssembly Room was decorate 
with the national colors; and the games and amus« 
ments all had a Washington “turn.” A grand marc! 


was one of the main features of the party. The criti 
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uide 
to the Biggest 
and Best 
in Current 
Motion 
Pictures! 


Write today for free 
non-theatrical Cata- 
log 78. 


NON-THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


(CARL LAEMMLE, Pres.) 


730 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 








ask about READY NOW 


ERS Evolution Made 
ww; 'S] 3 Plain in 
nue hy _- “MYSTERY 
OF LIFE” 
7 Reels 


Write for 
Information 


Clarence Darrow’s 


Universal's 


taining 
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BARGAINS 


Strip-film projectors in perfect condition 
Only 16 left out of 42 
SPENCER (12) JAM HANDY (4) 
Projector—including case—$22.50 
(3) DeVry automatics—as new—$60.00 





STARK-FILMS 219 W. Centre St. 


Baltimore, Md. 








teachers and the student teachers were guests of the 


Seventh grade. 

The Seventh grade History Class presented in the 
Junior High Assembly Friday, February 26, a series 
of tableaus showing scenes from the life of Wash- 
ington. The home-rooms in the Junior High School 
each saw the Washington moving picture sometime 
during February. 


Art Appreciation Applied to 
Civic Planning 


One of the required courses in the second term of 
the Samuel J. Tilden High School of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is art appreciation. 

Each student in the grade designed on paper and 
translated into soap an original conception of a sky- 


scraper. The students’ perceptions were sharpened 





The New 
Historical Chart of 
Spanish Literature 





has just been added to the series of ''Histor- 
ical Charts of the Literatures''—in use by 
schools and colleges for the past 19 years. 


50 cents each. Discounts on quantities. Free 
circular on request, carrying photographic 
miniatures of every chart— 


English, American, French, German, Spanish. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN | 
64 EAST LAKE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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and their imaginations augmented by photographs and 
sketches of important and interesting American sky- 
scrapers. 

The time required for the work is the usual time of 
five periods of 40 minutes each. Mrs. Eva Margolies, 
the teacher in charge of this subject, chose white soap 
as the medium to get over the idea of the third di 
mension and the sculptural quality of architecture with 
its emphasis on simplicity, unity, rhythm, harmony, 
light and dark shadows. 

When the students completed their work in the peri 
od of art appreciation, Mr. Samuel S. Schuster, chair- 
man of the Art Department, gathered all of the work 





A Bit of Soap Sculpture 


together and used it as a lesson in Civic planning, as 
illustrated in the photograph. 

Information regarding ways and means of utilizing 
white soap as the medium for the expression of art, 
architectural models, sculpturing in the round or bas 
relief, may be had for the asking from the National 
Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 East 11th Street, New 


York. 


Visual Activities 
The Central Junior High School of Orange, New 
Jersey, of which Wallace M. Broadbent is principal, 
is actively engaged in building up a program of visual 
education. 
4 a 
The State Teachers College at Morehead, Kentucky, 
may be added to the list of those institutions which 
are initiating visual education programs. 
o e 
A film library has been established in Lebanon, Pa., 
city schools, and the health program, grades 1, 2, and 
3, has been built around a series of health films. 
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Is one 


ee 


CorRECT 
ANSWER” 


as good as another? 





Teachers are familiar with the type of answer that 
; 


is more a tribute to pai nful memorizing 
than to understanding, 
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The pupil who really understands the subject answers 
easily in hisown words.,. and he will not soon 
forget what be has learned. 


If not, what makes the important difference? 


HE “‘memorizer’’ is often able 
to answer correctly without 
really understanding the 

subject under consideration. 

But education is a structure, and 
without a good foundation it will 
sooner or later tumble. 

Every teacher realizes this. ..and 
welcomes Eastman Classroom Films, 
not only for their actual content, but 
for their general effect in teaching 
children to make the jump from 
book-words to the imaginative re- 
creation of events, processes, and 
phenomena. 

They realize that a few Eastman 
Classroom Films dealing with a part 
of a subject will make the whole sub- 
ject more vivid, and will pave the 
way to ‘‘correct answers’’ based on 


real understanding. 


Eastman Class- 
room Films, pro- 
Jectors, etc., are 
not expensive. 
Properly handled 
the films and the 
equipment will 
last for years. 


he 





They know that in years to come 
other teachers will be aided by the 
sound fundamental understanding 
which these films inspire. 

For these reasons Eastman Class- 


room Films are being widely used in 


cities and towns throughout the 
United States. Complete information 
will be sent you on request. Address: 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
Rochester, New York. 





GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
His Life 
and Times 


Four Reels, 16- or 35-millimeter: 


(1) Conquering the Wilderness 
(2) Uniting the Colonies 

(3) Winning Independence 
(4) Building the Nation 


fe and action. These 


ISTORY ieaf into 11 
historical films are valuable in pictur- 


olonial life, frontier conditions, the 
auses and the military action of the Revo- 
tion, and the ear lays of the Republic 
They are of A both for classroom 
istruction and onnection with school 
itriotic act 
The picture jue the only one O 





A Series of Films That Every School Should Own 





Washington's life prepared at the request 
and with the codperation of the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission. Ac- 


tual historical settings have been used. 
Experts have supervised every phase of its 
preparation. It is complete, authentic, and 
stirring in its presentation. 

A folder, illustrating and describing this 
unusual picture, will be sent on request. 








EASTMAN Classroom Films 
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Teach Geography? 


F you teach or direct the teaching of Geography. you will 
| want to investigate The Journal of Geography, an illustrated 

monthly magazine owned by the National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers. and published especially for teachers. 


THE JOURNAL GIVES YOU—Supplementary material for stu- 
dents and teachers ... confidence by enabling you to know 
the best and thus keep several leagues ahead of the non-sub- 


scribers . . . success to teachers 
want it. 


and students whe sincerely 


If you are not familiar with this splendid magazine pin this ad 
to your letterhead and the next copy will be sent to you FREE 


of charge. 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
3333 Elston Ave. 


Chicago, 


Ill. 








Columbia 


Picture 
is serving the 
world with 
the best en- 


tertainment 


Ask your 


Ss dealer about 


our 16 mm. 


films 


information on the 
greatest and best se- 
lection of current pic- 
tures can be secured 
by addressing Dept. 
E, Columbia Pictures 
Corp., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 


Write for Free Cata- 
log 112-B. 
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California Visual Meeting 


The annual spring convention of the Visual ids 
Section of the California Teachers’ Association is to 
be held March 18-19 in San Diego with headquarters 


at the Visual Instruction Center in Balboa Park. 


While “Teacher Training in Visual Instruction” will 
be the main theme of the program, there will be many 
interesting brief forum discussions of present prob 
lems. These inciude, budgeting, equipment standards, 
photographic production, collections of visual aids for 
individual schools, testing and evaluating methods of 
instruction and Parent-Teacher Co-operation in visual 
education program. These discussions will be lead by 


prominent experts in the field. 


Novel and typical displays of visual aids, exhibits of 
recommended school equipment and excursion tours to 
the Art Gallery, museums and other educational insti 
tutions in the Civic Cultural Center in Balboa Park 
will be other features of the program. 


Social events include a lawn luncheon, boat tri 
around the bay and a dinner dance at El Cortez Hotel 
A large and enthusiastic group of teachers and admin 
istrators from eight counties of Southern California 
is expected to attend. 


School Journeys Aid British Pupils 


Last vear 480 “school journeys’ were undertaken 
from London, over 200 from provincial centers and 
320 to the Continent, as far abroad as Denmark, 
Poland, Portugal, even across the Mediterranean to 
Algiers, while Dominion and continental parties have 
in turn toured England and Scotland. In all 40,000 


boys and girls were “on the wing.” 


This statement forms part of the report of the 
School Journey Association Record for 1931. De 
tails are given in the Record of a number of attractive 
journeys—a camp at Stratford-on-Avon, a tour in the 
Rhineland, eight days studying Rouen, an expedition 


to Bayeaux and so on. 


Each journey involved the transfer for a week to a 
fortnight, of 40 to 50 boys or girls to unaccustomed 
sleeping quarters in a more or less distant area, not for 
a holiday but for an educational purpose. To recon 
struct the earlier life of some charming old village 
gives new interest to lessons and broadens the outlook 
of the youth of today. The School Journey movement 
is voluntary. The cost is contributed by the children, 
by teachers, and by grants from sympathetic local 


education authorities. 
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Cinematography at the 
University of South Dakota 


(¢ oncluded from page 71 


provided a practical working laboratory and gave th 
students valuable experience in technique which i 
They were dealing 


problems, and 


no other way could be acquired. 
with crowds, with difficult lighting 


sometimes with temperamental players. 


This picture will soon be shown at the local the 
atre and will be run in connection with their regular 
program. Our orchestra will be in the pit and will 
softly play while the silent masterpiece “Date Night” 
is being shown. A prologue will be given consisting 
mainly of a personal appearance by each member of 
the cast, also a little skit featuring our local funny 
boy, “Fat” Sydell. 


The question may be raised what do advertising 
pictures have to do with a University course in cine 
matography. The answer to this is—Such work as 
“Date Night” motivates your regular classes by giving 
a practical atmosphere to the course and by providing 


very good experience in lighting and camera technique 


The class in cinematography has also taken educa 


tional pictures. They just finished a production for the 


civil engineerng department, “The Testing of Con- 
struction Materials.’ We have other pictures planned 
which will show the various fields of commercial 
endeavor, the idea being to give help to the high school 
student in selecting life work for which he may be 
best fitted, or in which he is most interested. 


This semester our class has more than doubled, and 
consists of very enthusiastic young men and women. 
They do not expect to go out to Hollywood and try 
for a job—they want to learn what the movie game 
is all about. They want to learn how to take good 
moving pictures of the folks at home, of recreational 
trips, and of friends. They want to learn how to edit 
these pictures in order to make them of the greatest 
possible interest. We have one girl who is big league 


material for any movie lot. We have a fine young 


man who is really a talented cameraman and we have 


a very fine director in the person of Mr. Cooper. 


Our students have taken a new interest in the mo 
tion pictures shown at the local theatre. Instead of 
just being interested in the story, they now notice and 
study camera angles, photography, lighting, tempo and 
methods of carrying along action. They are thus bet 
ter equipped to enjoy the good dramatic motion pic 
tures we have today. 
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The Story of 
George Washington 


A SET OF FIFTY 
LANTERN SLIDES 


Use These Visual Aids to Make Your Celebration 
of the Washington Bicentennial 
Interesting and Worth While 
Incidentally Acquire a Valuable Visual Aid to the 
Annual Celebration of 
Washington’s Birthday for Years to Come 








In Keeping with the Recommendations of 


The George Washington 


Bicentennial Commission 
and Keystone Quality 





DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET WITH SET 


Keystone View Company 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 


























With the LEICA Camera and its 5 ° ° 
interchangeable lenses, you can Simplify Your 
quickly and easily obtain abundant Teaching Problems 
illustrative material for your lec- with the 
tures, at low cost. Action pictures, 
panoramic views, portraits, even 
stereoviews and microphotographs e 
are easily made with the LEICA. 
It is the perfect copying camera, CLCaEL 
for it makes clear ean eae . 
drawings, maps, photographs, paint- 
ings, manuscripts, etc. The The Universal Camera 
New Focusing ne attach- DIFA 1 Pre : 
ment design or use rojector 
with the LEICA U J 
makes copying simpler, quicker and more ac- 
curate than ever before possible. 
The UDIFA Projector projects on a screen 
any picture you take with the LEICA 
Camera. Double frame size giving four 
times the illumination of the stand- 
ard single frame _ projected 
picture. 


Write to Dept. 57 for 


FREE BOOKLET . 


Describing the LEICA 
, Camera and 
~ UDIFA 
Projector 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms — whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field — 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 

















Erpi Tests Educational Talking Pictures 


A series of extensive experimental psychological 
tests to determine the effectiveness of the talking pic- 
ture as a supplementary aid in education were inaugu- 
rated last month in a large number of the public 
schools of New York City; Camden and Elizabeth, 
N. J.; Schenectady, N. Y.; and Baltimore, Md. The 
tests involve a total of 2538 pupils and 64 teachers and 
will extend over a period of eight weeks. 

The testing programs are being administered by the 
local school authorities in each city. The pictures and 
the tests used were developed by a group of educa- 
tional research specialists of the Educational Depart- 
ment of Electrical Research Products, headed by 
Colonel Frederick L. Devereux, General Manager of 
the Educational Department. 

Pupils of the fifth and seventh grade levels are be- 
ing given the tests, 1190 of the former and 1348 of the 
latter. Five thirty minute periods of instruction are 
given in two weeks in each course studied. Pupils 
participating are evenly divided into two groups, one 
forming the control group, the other the experimental. 
The control group receives instruction in the courses 
studied with every modern means of instruction avail- 
able to the teachers and pupils, with the exception of 
talking pictures. The experimental group receives 
similar instruction in the same subjects and for the 
same length of time with the inclusion of educational 
talking pictures based on the courses. 

Following the period of instruction, each group will 
be tested with exactly the same questions covering the 
subject matter in which instruction was given. Com- 
parison of the results achieved by each group will in- 
dicate the measure of effectiveness of the talking 
picture as a medium of education. 

Eight professionally produced talking pictures, made 
by Electrical Research Products in collaboration with 
many noted educators throughout the country, are be- 
ing used in the experiment. For the seventh grade 
experimental groups four pictures designed for use in 
music appreciation courses, “The String Choir,” “The 
Woodwinds”, “The Brass Choir”, and “The Percus 
sion Group’, are being used. The fifth grade experi- 
mental groups are being shown four natural science 


films, “The Frog”, “Butterflies”, “Beetles” and “Plant 


Growth”. 


Every effort has been made to conform to the re 
quirements of modern scientific testing techniques and 
elaborate methods have been utilized to eliminate in- 
accuracies and to make the tests the most scientific 
ever attempted. A group of research students from 
Columbia University, now receiving special training fot 
the work, will score the test papers. Two years of pre 
liminary research work by the Research Department, 
during which more than 2000 pupils were involved 
have been devoted merely to preparing the tests which 
are being used in the experiments. Elaborate refine- 
ments of these tests resulted in reliability coefficients 


ranging from 8&6 to 95. 


Inaccuracies due to the human element have been 
eliminated by equating both teachers and pupils. Pint- 
ner Rapid Survey tests are given to all students and 
local intelligence scores utilized so that they may be 
equated. A second preliminary test is given all pupils 
to determine the extent of their present information 
on the topics to be studied. Teachers involved have 
been equated by selecting those having relatively the 
same teaching capabilities. Differences in teaching 
levels have been adjusted as a result of the large num 
ber of teachers used. The large number of pupils in- 
volved and the selection of schools in different local: 
ties further insure reliable results. The test questions 
are withheld from all teachers until the tests are ad 
ministered so that no teacher will be able to point the 
pupils for the tests. 

“Nothing exactly like this has ever before been at 
tempted,” according to Col. Devereux. “We have 
no idea what the results may be. In the two years of 
research work already carried out and in the present 
experiment we have attempted to prove nothing. W« 
are simply trying to discover the effectiveness of th 
talking picture as a supplementary aid to educaton 
But whatever they may be, we believe the results ob 


tained will be of tremendous value to education.” 


A New Titler for Movie Makers 


\ Cine-Kodak Titler is announced by [astman Ko 
dak Company as being available for use with the Cine 
Iwodak Models B, BB, IK and M, with all their regulai 
lens equipments. 


\n illustrated pamphlet, entitled “Making Titles and 
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Editing Your Cine-Kodak Films,” gives 


tions for securing first rate movie titles. with or witl 


1g 


out the Titler. It also includes practical hints on tl 


editing of films. 


Low-priced Filmo Single Control Projector 


\nnounced for April 1 delivery is ew Filt 
projector, the Model M. selling at 2 price lower by fat 
than that of any previous Bell & Howell projectoi 
Despite the low price, the Model M is asserted by th 
manufacturers to be a quality machine built, like othe: 
Filmo models, for years of service d projecti 
brilliant, steady, flickerless pictures. 

It 1S a single control projector, and 11 iplicity 


operation 1S a prime feature lhe mechanism and the 
optical system are essentially the same as those us 
and proved for nine years in ot 
appearance it closely resembles the ilmo 57 projector 
Briltant ilumination, even upon a large screen 
audiences running into the hundreds, is provided 


the newly developed 300-watt. 110-volt proiectior 


The Model M is mounted upor road. secut 


aluminum base, which forms the bottor f the 

ing case. The neat, sturdy, black fabric leather covere 
case is set down over the fully erected projecto1 
clamped to the base. here are con partinent 


prorvector accessorte 


case for films, reels, and 


Film is rewound rapidly by a 2 


: ae. oe 
Large sprockets, plus the highly perfect 

filma movement mechanism, insure— the o; 
damage. Framing is automatic. The lens is instant 
interchangeable \ tilting screw facilitates centering 
the picture on the scree The projector 1 adaptable 


to Kodacolor (under Eastman license 
The Model M has the standard Bell & Howell singl 


tooth shuttle movement } 


The same projector mav be 


1 


had with a double tooth movement, and when 


SO equip 
ped is known as Model N. The price of botl iodels 


the same—S$150 complete with case. 


Free Filmslides on Technical Subjects 


The C. W. Briggs Company of Philadelphia 
nounces the establishment of a Loan Library for the 
use of vocational and technical schools This library 
comprises a large quantity of filmslides prepared es 
pecially for school use by Louis W. Sipley, with the 
collaboration of leading engineers and engineering ot 
ganizations throughout the United States. Mr. Sipley, 


who has been active in Philadelphia engineering circles, 


serving as Chairman of the membership committee of 
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Face Your Class 
Project Picture Over Your Head 


HE Spencer Lecture Table Delineascope Model B has been 
Up cesivnea for one specific purpose—namely, to enable the 

lecturer to face his class at all times, operate the lantern 
and discuss points of interest on the slide without diverting his 
attention from the class. The projection lantern sets on the 
teacher’s desk and projects the picture image on a screen di- 
rectly over his head, in full view of each student. 

The teacher places the slide right side up on the slide track 
and sees it exactly the same as it appears on the screen to the 
class. He can point out, with his pencil, certain specific points 
of interest on the slide in front of him and the image on the 
creen will show the image of his pencil pointing to the same 
spot he points out on the slide. 

Primarily designed for use with glass slides the Spencer 
Model B Delineascope may be equipped with a filmslide attach- 
ment, permitting the use 
of both glass and film- 
slides and micro-slides 

Folder K-63 completely 
describes this Model B 
Delineascope and explains 
how its design makes 
teaching easier and more 
efficient. It is free. Write 
for it now! 
BRANCHES: New York, 


Chicago, San Francis- 





0, fjoston, Washing- 
ton, Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles 

PRODUCTS: Micro- 
scopes, Microtomes, De- 
Ineascopes, V is ual 
Aids, Optical Measur- 
ir Instruments 


NEW YORK 








he Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia and as a member 
of the executive committee of the Philadelphia section 
f the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, has 


arranged this material exclusively for school use. 


\ complete list of the material available and others 
n preparation by Mr. Sipley may be obtained upon 
request. No charge, other than postage each way, 
vill be made for the use of this material by any voca- 


tional or technical school. 


Columbia Expands 


Because of the growing demands of its rapidly ex- 


~ 


panding interests both in the production and distribu- 
tion fields, Columbia Pictures Corporation has again 
leased additional floor space at 729 Seventh Avenue, 
New York and will move a number of departments 
into the new quarters this week. It is less than three 
vears since the company moved its home offices from 
1600 Broadway into what was twice the area pre- 
viously occupied. Since that time the growth has been 
so rapid that supplementary space was required four 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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A Trade Directory for the Visual Field | 

















FILMS 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis (1, 4) 
53 Hamilton Terrace, New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


Columbia Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 90) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 89) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 


130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
Mac Callum, Inc. (3, 6) 


132 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Modern Woodmen of America (1, 4) 
‘Rock Island, IIl. 

Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ray-Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 


817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Society for Visual Education (1, 4) 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 87) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 4) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
300 W. Adams Bldg., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Bell & Howell Co, (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 


130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III 

Mac Callum, Inc. (3, 6) 
132 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 

Stark-Films (3) 
219 W. Centre St., Baltimore, Md 

(See advertisement on page 88) 

United Projector and Film Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Ia. 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SCREENS 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Eastman Educational Slides 
Iowa City, Ia. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, IIl 


International Artprints 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 8&6) 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 91) 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. ) 


See advertisement on page 93) 


Stillfilm Inc. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal 


University Museum Extension 
Lecture Bureau 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 91 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 9 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 


1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. \ 


(See advertisement on page 93) 


Stillfilm Inc. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound. 

(6) indicates firm supp’ies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 
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| THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE BUREAU | 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN offers on this page a helpful service. Informa- | 
tion on sources of supply for the items listed below will be furnishcd our readers on 
| request. Fill out the coupon and mail. | 
(Note that sources for some of the equipment listed are given in the Trade Directory on the opposite page.) 
A Fireproof rtains Pictures, Prints 
Accoustical installations lares Posters : 
Adapters, mazda Footlights Projectors, lantern slide 
Advertising projectors Fuses Projectors, motion picture 
Amplifiers - on Projectors, opaque 
Arc lamps, reflecting “ Projectors, portable, (16 mm.) 
Arc regulators Generators Projectors, portable, (35 mm.) 
Globes Public Address Systems 
B Graphs 
ettesion Gummed Labs R 
Blackboards H Rectifiers 
300ths, projection Records 
Bulletin boards, changeable weiees Record cabinets 
I Recording, electric: | 
Cc en a ee oe Reflectors 
Cable ialie can cies Regulators, mazda 
Cabinets L Reels ' 
Pastiins aE ae Nee eere eT Reel end signals 
Carbons Lamps, high intensity Rheostats 
Cases, film shipping Lamps, reflecting arc 
Cement, film Lenses s 
Charts Lights, spot Screen paint 
Chairs, theatre Loud Speake: Screens 
Condensers Slides, lantern (glass) 
Controls, Volume M Slides, film 
ioe Slide making outfits 
D Map slides Slide mats 
Dimmers Mazda projection adapters Shades 
Draperies Mazda regulators Shutters, metal fire 
Dynamic Speakers Microphones Speakers, dynamic 
Microphone attachments Spotlights ; : 
E Microscopes Stage lighting equipment 
Electric power generating plants Micro projectors Stage lighting systems 
Exhibits Motors, electric Stage rigging 
" Motor generators Stage scenery 
. Motors, phonograph Stereographs 
Film cleaning machines Motion picture cable Stereopticoris 
Film rewinders tereoscopes 
Film slides N Stillfilm 
Film splicing machines Needles, phonograph 
Film strips T 
Films, Educational ' O Talking equipment (35 mm.) 
Films, Religious Opaque projectors Talking equipment (16 mm.) 
Films, Entertainment Title Writers 
Films, Sound P Tone Arms 
Filters Phonograph turntables Tripods 
Fire extinguishers Photo-electric cells Turntables, phonographs 
_ Reena Eigy an inineen tnienitidines eee aan aaa i 
| SERVICE BUREAU, THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 
| 64 East Lake St., Chicago, III. | ey Per er ee ree ane 


| Gentlemen: I should like to receive reliable information on sources of supply for the following items: : 


B ee wolyydg li payed Qe eB AG Ts wickedly adie eacnap baa eee 

! PGE ine ce ccc Cadavied cee tA 0os bie bees ens sees e bes beens eee | 
| eee PE rT er eer eT sre Business or ProGensioii.. . ...0<sisctciasacssias jkae tu | 
RS See eee COTE ee er re rrr ey fucveaken 7 
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Among the Producers 


(Concluded from page 93) 


times during the past year alone. The new move gives 
Columbia, the equivalent of three floors. 


New Leica Speed Lens 


From E. Leitz, Inc. comes an announcement which 
should be of great interest to photographers—a real 
ultra-speed lens for the Leica camera with an aperture 
of £/1.9! 
photographers—all the workers in various fields who 


Amateurs, professionals, scientists, news 


are using this capable little camera will greet this new 
lens with enthusiasm. 

The lens is a “Hektor”, calculated to the same for 
mula as the Hektor £/2.5, so popular with Leica users. 
It has a focal length of 73 mm., slightly longer than 
the standard objec 
tives, thus enabling 
the sport photog- 
rapher to obtain 
large images of fast 
action, or the por 
trait photographer 
to geta large head 
without distortion. 

News photogra- 


phers will find fre- 





quent use for the 


new speed lens in 


The New Ultra-speed Camera 


courtroom, hotel 
lobby and “candid camera” work. The cinematogra- 
pher, wishing to test lighting conditions or record ef 
fects in the studio, will find it indispensable. For the 
scientist who desires to record certain subjects regard 
less of conditions, and for the home portrait artist, it 
will be a satisfaction. For the amateur who wishes to 
pursue the mysteries of dimly-lighted places and cap 
ture the ultimate in pictorial atmosphere, it will be a 
delight. 

Some conception of the extreme speed of this new 
lens may be gained by the fact that a New York 
photographer, equipped with one of these lenses and 
using super-sensitive panchromatic film, made actual 
snapshots of human-interest subjects and after-theatre 
traffic along Times Square, with no other illumination 
than that from overhead signs and street-lamps. Ex- 
cellent depth and definition were shown, and 5 x 7 en- 
largements were sharp and distinct. 

The Hektor f/1.9 comes in a mounting similar to that 
of the longer telephoto lenses available for the Leica. 
A depth of focus scale is provided, and focus is ac- 


The Educational Screen 


complished by turning the tube of the lens. 
All who are interested in the new Leitz Hektor may 


obtain further information by addressing E. Leitz, Inc. 


New Optical System in Victor Projectors 


The Victor Animatograph Corporation announces 
that, after several months of research and experi 
mentation, it has developed a new Optical System of 
exceptional efficiency which sets an entirely new stand 
ard for brilliancy in the 16 mm. projection. It is 
claimed that this new Hi-Power System gives twice 
the illumination of the regular Victor Optical System 
when the same projection lamps are used. 

The constantly growing popularity of 16 mm. films 
and projectors among educational, religious, and 11 
dustrial users of motion pictures has resulted in de 
mands for more and more light to meet the needs for 
large, brilliant images and for projection throws of one 
hundred feet or more. 

The new Victor Hi-Power Optical System is an 
extremely important step forward, in that it literally 
doubles the power of 16 mm. projection lamps. It 
accomplishes this by gathering and transmitting to the 
screen twice as much of the light from the lamp as is 
transmitted by the regular Victor Optical System 
is said that the consequent increase in illumination will 
more than satisfy present and prospective users of 
16 mm. projectors who have been demanding greate1 
illumination to meet daylight projection and auditoriun 
requirements. 

The Victor Animatograph Corporation had already 
been successful in mastering projection throws of mor 
than one hundred feet with its regular Optical System 
when using 375 Watt-75 Volt or 165 Watt-30 Volt 
lamps. With the Hi-Power Optical System capable 
of doubling the amount of light utilized from these 
lamps, it is evident that the illumination it makes pos 
sible is sufficient to meet every reasonable demand of 
non-theatrical users. 

The System consists of a Super Reflector adjustably 
mounted in a special lamp house extension, a set of 
precision-ground Bull’s Eye Condensers and a more 
powerful projection lens. These parts may be easily 
installed in a few moments by any Victor owner and 
are available at a very reasonable cost. 

[t will not replace the regular Victor Optical System 
in all models, due to the fact that it provides greater 
illumination than is required for home use or where 
large pictures and long projection throws are not re- 
quired. Therefore, the Hi-Power System will be 
provided in New Victor equipments only on order and 


at a slight extra cost. 





